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ABSTRACT 

Data from the postsecondary transcripts of high 
school seniors included in the High School and Beyond (HS&B) study of 
the class of 1980 and the N^tioneiX LongitudincG. Study (NLS) of the 
Senior Class of 1972 were analyzed to investigate the participation 
of students in two-year postsecondary programs. The analyses focused 
mainly on the characteristics of students who received an associate 
degree or certificate in a vocational education program within 4 
years of high school graduation. Study findings included the 
following: (1) only 12% of the HS&B greiuates who attended any 
postsecondary institution completed a Vi ^tional degree or 
certificate program; (2) among the 1980 high school seniors who 
completed a postsecondary program within 4 years of high school 
graduation, vocationcG. credentials were earned at a rate four times 
that of academic degrees; (3) HS&B students completed vocationcG. 
degrees at a higher rate than NLS students, but academic degrees at a 
lower rate; (4) most associate vocationca degrees were completed at 
public two year colleges; (5) the most popular field of study for 
vocational program graduates was business, followed by technical and 
engineering studies and health for associate degree recipients, and 
trade and industry and health for certificate completers; (6) 40% of 
all credits earned by vocational degree completers were t i academic 
subjects; (7) students with certificates earned slightly more than 
half as many credits as students completing vocational degree 
programs; and (8) the postsecondary credit patterns for those who 
completed vocationcd. certificate programs and those who completed 
academic degree programs did not change much between the early to 
middle 1970 's and the early to middle 1980* s. Technical notes, data 
tables, and a classification of postsecondary courses are included in 
the report. (JMC) 
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Highlights 



Data from the postsecondary transcript components of the 
High School and Beyond (HS&B) senior cohort and the National 
Longitudinal Study of the Senior Class of 1972 studies were 
analyzed to determine the participation of students in 2-year 
postsecondary education programs. The analyses focused mainly 
on the characteristics of postsecondary vocational education 
completers, defined as those students who received a vocational 
Associate of Arts (A. A.) degree or a certificate. Because of 

survey, the analyses were limited to 
those individuals who completed a postsecondary education prograi 
withm 4 years of high school graduation. 



Some of the major findings of the analyses are highlighted 
below. ^ ^ 



Postsecondary Vocational Education Program completers 

• The rate at which those surveyed completed their 
vocational credentials within the first 4 years following 
high school graduation was low: only 12 percent of 1980 
high school graduates with any postsecondary education 
completed a vocational A. A. degree or certificate program 
within this time period. 

• Among the 1980 high school seniors who completed a 
postsecondary program within 4 years of high school 
graduation, vocational credentials were earned at 

a rate four times that of academic A. A. degrees. 

• The completion rate for vocational A. A. degrees was 
two-and-one-half times that of academic A. A. degrees. 

• The percentage of high school graduates in 1980 who 
completed a vocational A. A. degree program within 4 
years of high school was higher than the percentage of 
1972 high school graduates who completed a similar 
program. The reverse was true with respect to com- 
pletion of academic A. A. degree programs. 

• Most vocational A. A. degrees were received from public 
2-year colleges, although about 20 percent of the 
students earned A. A. degrees in vocational areas from 
4-year colleges. 
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* Six -out of every 10 vocational certificate corotjleters 

- ^^^.SS^^^ ^^^^ sC^s^Sj^^hlo 

* aSd I'S*;i°5 Postsecohdary institutions students attended 
S2?e^elaSd%«%P°-?^^°^"^*^ credentials they received 

Dublie 2!5«!^ S?i were more likely to attend 

SS^a'iLnaTcreS^iif!^^^ "° ""'"^ pre-bachelor ' s 

* f participated in a high school vocational 

?n students whose educational aspirations while 

m high school did not include 4-year college attendance 
were more likely to attend Public 2-year colleqesanl 

?e«'colleSe:^''5S^°r " ^^^fee-grantlnrschci^rih^f 4- 
^«»«^f^^^ * J^^ f°""®^ students were more likely to 
a vocational credential within 4 years of high 

lollMe\%1??^;?S.'''" students ,nd 4-ylL 

P9St:?^cpndary VQc^tiona] AJU Degree and Certifi.;,^. Completers 

* The most popular field of study for vocational A. A. 

RoSShL^^S.^'^J^'n'^f f e°»Pl«t«« alike was bisiAe^s. 

of A.A. and certificate completers 
earned their credentials in business. 

* v!!o ^^""^ popular fields of study for 
vocational A.A. degree recipients were: technical and 
engineering studies; and health. Among certixicate 
completers trade and industry was the second most 
popular field of study, followed by health. 

* ?n^^ho''!^L£^^*'i'^^*^if between men and women 
ion in which their studies were concentrated. 

than women to earn A.A. degrees 

and certificates m technical and engineering programs, 

while women were more likely than men to complete A.A. 

degree and certificate programs in business and health. 

* Overall, two-fifths of all credits earned by vocational 
A.A. degree recipients were in academic subjects > 
suggesting that the vocational A.A. degree is not, in 
general, a narrowly defined program. 
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students with certificates received a little more than 
one-half as many credits as students completing vocational 
A. A. degree programs; they also took fewer courses in 
ancillary vocational areas and fewer academic courses. 

On average, students who earned academic A. A. degrees 
received about three-quarters of their credits in 
academic courses and nearly one-quarter of their credits 
m vocational courses. 

High school graduates in 1980 who completed a vocational 
A. A. degree program received more credits in vocational 
subjects than did 1972 high schobl graduates ; however, 
they earned about the same number of credits in their' 
major area. 

The postsecondary credit patterns for those who completed 
vocational certificate programs and those who completed 
academic A. A. degree programs have not changed much 
between the early to middle 1970s and the early to middle 
1980s. 
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Foreword 



This report describes the postsecondary education 
experiences of 1980 and 1972 high school seniors through the 
first 4 years following graduestion. The report concentrates on 
those students who complete vocational credentials within this 
time period and describes their characteristics, it uses 
information from two National Center for Education statistics 
(NCES) longitudinal data bases: "National Longitudinal study of 
the High School Clasis of 1972" (NLS-72) ; and "High School and 
Beyond" (HS&B) . Both studies gathered transcripts directly from 
the postsecondary institutions attended by the student partici- 
pants. This report focuses on these postsecondary transcript 
data files. 



The data analyzed for this report are available for 
secondary analyses. Information about obtaining NLS-72 and HS&B 
computer tapes is available from the U.S. Department of 
Education, Office of Educational Research and Improvement, 
Information Technology Branch, 555 New Jersey Avenue NW, Room 
214A, Capitol Place Building, Washington, DC 20208-1327. 



Jeanne Griffith, Director 
Crosscutting Education Statistics 

and Analysis Division 
National Center for Education 

Statistics 
Office of Educational Research 

and Improvement 
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Introduction 



Over the past 2 decades, enrollments in 2-year postsecondary 
institutions have increased substantially more than enrollments 
in 4-year institutions. Between 1970 and 1986, enrollments in 
2-year public institutions grew by more than 110 percent while 
there was a 20 percent increase in enrollments in 4-year public 
institutions. Private 2-year and 4-year college enrollments^ also 
increased over this same period, but the rate of increase was 
slower. 

One consequence of the growing enrollments in 2-year 
institutions has been a large increase in the number of Associate 
of Arts (A. A) degree awards. Postsecondary institutions awarded 
about 80 percent more A. A- degrees in 1985 than in 1971. ^ Much 
of this increase has come at the community college level and in 
vocational rather than academic programs. Community colleges 
have expanded more rapidly than any other level of postsecondary 
education, and a large part of this expansion has come in 
vocational programs with as much as 75 percent of all coursework 
now in vocational areas. 

As the number of A. A. degree awards in vocational areas has 
increased, the number of academic A. A. degree awards — the 
traditional credential from 2-year colleges for students wishing 
access to a baccalaureate degree program — has declined.^ Between 
1974 and 1982, the number of A. A. degrees in the arts and 
sciences declined by about 3 percent, while vocational A. A. 
degrees grew by more than 50 percent; academic A. A. degrees 
slipped from 48 percent of all A. A. degrees in 1974 to 37 percent 
in 1982.^ 

While the overall trends in A. A. degree awards are 
relatively clear, the data necessary to document carefully the 
extent and pattern of pre-baccalaureate ziostsecondary education 
have been unavailable or fragmented. Bpr example, there has been 
a lack of informatipn about the specif ic subjects studied by 
students who complete A. A. degree programs, the intensity of 
their course-taking, the duration \pf their program of study, and 
other basic aspects of their postsecondary education. Aside from 
information on gender and race, little has been known about the 
characteristics of A. A. degree recipients. As a result, 
discussions about 'the nature of pre-baccalaureate postsecondary 
education have been relatively uninformed, during a period when 
this level of education has grown faster than any other. 

Several new sources of data offer more complete inlormation 
on pre-baccalaureate postsecondary education. The "High School 
and Beyond Postsecondary Education Transcript Study" provides 
transcript information from the post;secondary institutions 
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e^1erc1hS?t%;o^e^!x%^^^^^ Beyond (hs.b, 

after Kigh school. simiLr iSSLf?^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ * years 
• seniors is av2??able f?oi JhfJSSo^^^ ?" l?!^ ^igh school 

High school Class ol w?5 PoltsecoidJJi JS^^^t'^dinal Study of the 
Study." TranscriDts mlvt f°^Jsec?nfary Education Transcript 
typel Of posJIeSSSlr? ^ou«%r^t^^^^ distinguish different 
vocational education (ar^Sl ^s L-n! • T""^ Postsecondary 
students receive, and to sS wSLS2^?^° education) different 
defined by specihrcreLnti;,?* S. J?®^ complete programs 

analyses Le^'baslrofSSpis SSSr^SI^oS'tr^ ^""^ 
degrees reported by students thL -^2 courses and 

of errors caused by nisrISortiS ^ ^V^iect to the types 

completion rates, nuSblrf ofcSLils^iiker'^JS^^^ 
inflation of high school grades?! ' credits earned, and 

Nature of the Report and Report Organization 

postsSondfS°jSci?ioSj;rS»n,:?'^ education of 

Who receive a vocatioSS ST h^^^' defined as those students 
students rep?eIeSt oSlv a certificate. These 

postseconda?J^voSat?;i^l%o5?2^^^^ °lhat\f S^^""^" 
rate of noncSmpletion ?i tlZlnUy c^llail an???^°^ ^'^^^'^ 
technical schools m aH,»,-iT«!. ^ colleges and trade and 

intend to cSmp?e?; aSdeSc crrAo^J-^i^^r^^^^^"*^*^ students who 

vocational A.Af dlgr^es^rrioSnLS^-fE^'^ completing 
academic A.A. deareel It^^h ^5 students completing 

substantive interest »i i ^^»» • because of their 

percentages of Se»s' (aJJiao^f^iefShtfJ'"* estimated 
sampling designs of the rtSdSs: *° compensate for the 

square)^was^o^iSSi,''?* significance (Student's t or chi- 

differences tSat'%M^e\%X\S| v^rS^ILS^n'ffil 
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differences in the populations of interest. The tests are not 
used to assess any formal hypotheses about the expected 
differences in specific populations of students. Unless 
otherwise noted, all differences described in the report are 
significant at the p < .05 level. More information about these 
tests and the methodology of the study is provided in the 
Technical Notes. 

The major findings of the analyses follow brief descriptions 
of the key definitions used throughout and some of the 
limitations of the data and the analysis. The findings are 
brganized around the type of 2-year credential that students 
earn. General findings pertaining to the completion of different 
types of 2-year programs are presented first, along with 
descriptions of students who complete vocational credentials 
within 4 years of high school graduation. These findings are 
followed by descriptions of academic A. A. degree completers. 
Next, the fields of study of vocational A. A. degree completers, 
vocational certificate completers, and academic A. A. degree 
cbjnpleters are described separately. Some of the characteristics 
of students receiving credentials in each of these fields are 
highlighted. The last findings that are reported pertain to the 
distributions of course credits students earn while pursuing 
these different types of postsecondary credentials. Throughout, 
the postsecondary education of 1980 high school graduates is 
compared with that of 1972 graduates. 



Definitions of Vocatioiial and Academic Courses and Degrees 

In this analysis, postsecondary vocational education 
includes those courses and credentials that fall into one of 10 
areas: agriculture; business; marketing; health occupations; 
vocational home economics, including child care; trade and 
industrial programs, including many of the building trades and 
traditional craft work; technical and engineering areas, all of 
which have some scientific component; education; public service, 
including preparation and continuing education in such 
occupations as police and firefighter; and design. (Appendix A 
and the Technical Notes give more detailed information on the 
instructional programs included in each vocational area and on 
the process used to define each.) These areas are distinguished 
from seven academic areas: letters, including most English and 
literature courses; foreign languages and area studies; 
humanities; sciences; mathematics; the social sciences; and 
liberal/general studies, a category used to describe liberal arts 
programs in community colleges. In addition, remedial and 
ayocational courses (for example, personal, interpersonal, basic 
skills, and leisure and recreational activities) are 
distinguished from both vocational and academic courses. 



voc.tS™?^o™^if- °* toaw the Jine between academic and 

.25? ■ courses is scDetlnes difficult. Per example 

agriculture prograKis often include soma courses in soil =o<.„ 

22f,?r*H"=f ^"^^ •« incluaifi among a^aSLiS ISS^s^f 

^Sna-f aS^^S25ic =11^14 LHi""?^'^"^^^^^ 
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This report concentrates on the postsecondarv vocational 

^**f *»i9h school cJairor^Sso 2si 

Satfon* postsecondary program by 1984, 4 years afJIr 

5* - students delayed their entry into 

S^^ffJ*'"*^*'^ education or studied part time and took loSSeJ to 
SSi?^^/''??''^* than would be necessary with full-tiiri^Sdy? 
^S»^?f? 5' these results do not consider those students who 
completed programs after 1984. The nimber of "late" completers 
S2L*«r^^^f" especially large for bachelor's degrees? since Se 
only students of the class of 1980 completing B.aT or B S 

^^^1 ''^^ proceeded dirlctiy to coiuge fror 

SoSLKJ^?^ ^^""^^^^ ^"^^ I^te completioS couW be 

D?^rSSs «fnJ°S;°" '^^^ '''''' ^^^^^ Short-term certiiicate 
SSelSrl Ho ^"^^^ programs typically take 1 to 2 years and 

P"^^®"*^^' throughout this report students 
^"^^f ""^1 credentials are compared with stuSents 
SheS Ss?in2S?fS?i« credentials. However, care should be taken 

distinguishing vocational from academic students. Most 
students today both degree- and nondegree-seeking, will earn 
some vocational credits. Similarly, students purliing vocational 

tteir*':2Sca?io;'L°°:^'^^ 2ay cSe 

Sl^raS: ^ pursuing a baccalaureate degree in an academic 

Postsecondary Vocational Coaplatars 

f irst'^M f o»Pleting^vocational credentials within the 

1^ ^^^^ ^^^ool graduation was low (see 

tables 1 and 2) . only 12 percent of students with any postsecon- 
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ary education completed a vocational A.A. degree or certificate 
program. Substantially fewer high school graduates (3.2 
percent) completed academic A.A. degrees within this 4-year 
period. Even after only 4 years,, 18 percent of the students with 
postsecondary education experience completed a bachelor's degree, 
higher than the percentage who received any form of pre-bachelor's. 
vocational credential or academic A. A. degree. 

As the data in table 1 show, there were differences in the 
types of awards students received depending on the type of 
institutions they attended. Most A ^A^. degree recipients (66 
percent) received their credentials from public 2-^year 
institutions. About oner^fifth^ (21 percent) of students earning 
A. A. degrees received them from 4-year institutions. The 
remaining students earned their A. A. degrees from private, non- 
bachelor's degree-granting schools.^ Conversely, more students 
completed certificate prbgrams at private, non-bachelor's degree- 
granting schools, with 62 percent of all certificate completers 
earning their award from those institutions. Most of the 
remaining certificate completers earned their credentials from 
public, 2-year colleges. 

Virtually all certificates wiere awarded in vocational 
fields. Twice as many students earned vocational A. A. degrees as 
academic A. A. degrees in both i)ublic, 2-year colleges and 4-year 
colleges. These findings are consistent with the national data 
described earlier, where a larger proportion of A. A. degrees were 
awarded in vocational rather than academic subjects, especially * 
in 2-year colleges. 

Tables 2 and 3 present the characteristics of students who 
completed different types of postsecondary education programs 
within 4 years of high school graduation. Because the type of 
program that a student completes is closely tied to the type of 
institution he or she attends, taibles 2 and 3 also contain 
descriptive data on the characteristics of students who attended 
2-year colleges, 4-year colleges, and private, non-bachelor's 
degree-granting schools. Moreover, for comparison purposes, 
information on the characteristics of students who complete 
academic A.A. degrees and bachelor's degrees within the first 4 
years after high school graduation is included. 



Gender 

Of those .students who attended a postsecondary institution, 
a higher percentage of women (13.4 percent) than men {9.6 
percent) completed some type of vocational program leading to an 
A.A. degree or certificate. Women were more likely than men to 
receive training in private, non-bachelor's degree-granting 
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i- -Percentage of 1980 high school graduates with any postsecondary education who had 
received postsecondary credentials as of 1984. by type of credential and by 
type of institution awarding the credential 



Type of credential 



Type of Institution 


1 Academic '| 
1 A. A. degree | 


Vocational | 
A. A. degree | 


Vocational | 
certificate | 


Bachelor's 
degree 


Total 


1 3.2 1 


7.5 1 


3.6 1 


17.8 


Public 2-year college 


2.2 1 


4.8 1 


1.1 1 




4-year college 


0.7 1 


1.5 1 


0.3 1 


17.8 


Private non-bachelor's 
degreetgranting school 


0.3 1 


1.2 1 


2.3 1 




Sample size* 


6,380 1 


6,380 1 


6,380 1 


6,380 



* Sample size on which estimate is based. 
—Data not applicable. 

NOTE: Because of rounding, details may not add to totals. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
"High School and Beyond Postsecondary Education Transcript study." 
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Table 2.-Pcrcehtagc of 1980 high school graduates with^ any postsecondary education, by type of postsecondary 

institution attended and type of credential completed by 1984, by selected student sociodemograhpic characteristi 







[Percentage of 1980 high school gractotes with any postsecondary education who by 1984 had: 






1 1 




[Attended a 
















1 1 




1 private 












Sociodefflographic 




1 1 
[Attended a[ 




1 non- 
bachelor's 






[Received 


Received 


Received 


characteristic 




\f public [Attended a 


1 degree- 


Received a 


i Received a 


1 a 


an 


any 




1 Sample 


1; 2-year [ 


4-year 


granting 


vocational 


\ vocational 


[vocational 


1 academic 


bachelor's 




1 sire* 


1 college [ college 

1 1 


school 


A.A. degree 


[certificate 

[- 


[credential 


A.A. degree 


degree 


Total 


1 6,380 


[ [ 
1 ^1*5 [ 


64.4 


10.4 


8.0 


[ 3.6 


[ 11.6 


1 3.2 


17.8 


Gender 




1 1 
1 1 
















Male 


1 2,840 


1 Z1 O 1 

1 Hi.y 1 


Of .4 


7.8 1 


7.0 


[ 2.6 


[ 9.6 


2.6 


17.3 


' Female 


1 3,540 


1 ^1*c 1 

1 1 


61 .8 


12.6 1 


8.9 


1 


[ 13.4 


3.8 1 


18.3 


Rdce/ethnici ty 




1 1 
1 1 
















Hispanic 


1 1#163 


\ 1 


/AY 1 

49.3 i 


11.7 1 


7.0 


1 6.5 


1 13.5 


4.5 1 


6.9 


Native American 


1 99 




CI 7 


16.1 1 


5.8 


1 5.6 


1 11 .4 


'I 7 


in 9 


Asian 


1 284 


1 ^7-6 1 


72.4 


5.0 


3.7 


1 2.6 


1 6.3 


4.8 


11.7 


Black 


1 1t502 


1 39.4 1 


60.1 


13.5 


4.2 


1 2.2 


[ 6.4 


1.8 


8.8 


White 


I; 3,319 


1 An 7 1 

1 1 


AC ft 1 


10.0 1 


8.7 


1 3.7 


1 12.3 


3.3 


19.8 


Parents' education 




1 1 
1 1 
















Less than high school 


1 777 


1 40.9 [ 




i9-;3. 1 


6.1 


1^ 6.5 ■' 


[ 12.7 


1.9 1 


8.8 


High school only 


1 1*558 


1 46.3 1 


52.6 1 


13.6 1 


10.2 


1 5.5 


1 15.7 


3.0 1 


12.5 


Some college 


1 1*924 


1 ^7*7 [ 


57.5 


11.3 1 


9.8 


1 3.6 


1 13.4 1 


2.9 1 


14.3 


Bachelor's degree or higher 


1 2»072 


33.8 [ 


79.0 1 


6.2 1 


5.4 


1 2.1 


1 • 7.6 1 


3.7 1 


25.4 


Family income in 1980 




1 I 
1 1 
















less than $7,000 


1 502 


39.4 [ 


53.4 1 


17.9 [ 


4.9 


6.2 


1 11-0 1 


1.6 1 


9.3 


$7,000-11,999 


1 744 


43.3 [ 


57.3 1 


12.3 [ 


5.2 


1 6.3 


1 11-5 1 


4.2 1 


13.0 


$12,000-15,999 


1 858 


45.2 [ 


54.9 1 


11.6 j 


9.6 


1 2.1 


1 11-8 1 


3.5 1 


12.3 


$16,000-19,999 


1 860 


46.4 1 


57.2 1 


12.5 [ 


9.3 


1 5.0 


1 1^*3 1 


2.2 1 


15.1 


$20,000-24,999 


1 915 


40.0 [ 


65.6 1 


10.1 [ 


8.7 


3.7 


1 12.5 1 


3.2 1 


19.1 


$25,000-37,9C9 


1 1*019 


41.3 [ 


70.3 1 


9.2 [ 


8.9 


3.2 


1 12.1 1 


3.4 1 


16.7 


$38,000 or more 


1 947 


35.3 1 


77.0-1 


7.1 1 


6.3 


2.3 


1 .8.6 ^1 


3.7^1 


28.1. 


Socioeconomic status quart ile 




1 
1 
















Low 


1^ 1#862 1 


45.7 [ 


49.2 [ 


15.8 [ 


8.0 


5.9 


1 13.9 1 


2.7 1 


8.5 


25 to 49% 


1 1#347 1 


47.2 [ 


53.9 [ 


11.9 1 


9.6 


4.9 


1 H-5 1 


3.5 1 


12.5 


50 to 75% 


1 1#^32 1 


45.1 1 


63.9 [ 


10.0 [ 


10.1 


3.2 


! 13.3 1 


3.0 1 


18.4 


High 


1 1#629 1 


32.7 1 

1 


79.8 [ 


6.9 [ 


5.5 


2.0 


1 7.5 1 


3.5 1 


25.7 



Sample size on which estimate \% based. 



NOTE: students may attend more than one type of institution; therefore, the percentages of students attending 

public 2-year colleges, 4-year colleges, and private non-bachelor's degree-granting schools do not add to 100 percent. 
Because of rounding, details may not add to totals. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
"High School and Beyond Postsecondary Education Transcript Study.** 



Table 3.-Perc«ntne of 1980 hish school graduates with.^nv ^ 



High school performance 
characteristic 



[Percent 



ISample 
size* 




{Attended 
I public 
I 2-year 
college 



lAttended-a 
private 
non- 

•I |bachelor's| 
[Attended a| degree- 
s-year I granting 
college | school 



Received a 
vocational 



Total 

HS achievement quartile 
Low 

25 to 49X 
50 to 75% 
High 

High school grade average 
A, A-B 
B 

B'C 

C, 0 

High school program 
General 
Academic 

Vocational/technical 

Pbstsecondary education plans 
None 

I 252 

Attend a voc/trade school | 750 
Conplete less than 4 years I 

I 989 

Complete a bachelor's degree | 2,219 
Conplete an advanced degree | 2,052 




• Sample size on which estimate is based 



NOTE: Students may attend more than one tvn. «* « • • 
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schools and to receive certificates. Conversely, a higher 
percentage of men received some postsecondary education in 4-year 
institutions — although the overall j^ate for completing a 
bachelor's degree among those students who had any postsecondary 
education was roughly equivalent for men and women (17.3 percent 
and 18.3 percent, respectively). 



Race/Ethnicity 

Attendance at postsecondary institutions and program 
completion rates differed by race/ethnicity. Asian students and 
white students had higher rates of attending 4-year institutions 
than black. Native Mierican, and Hispanic students. On the other 
hand, a higher percentage of Hispanic students than black or 
white students attended public, 2 -year colleges. 

Although about the same percentage of Asian students and 
white students enrolled in 4-year institutions, a higher 
percentage of white students completed a bachelor's degree within 
4 years of high school graduation (19.8 percent versus 11.7 
percent) . Black and Hispanic students had low rates for 
completing bachelor's degrees within 4 years* of graduation (8.8 
percent and 6.9 percent, respectively). Hispanic students 
completed vocational credentials at a rate (13.5 percent), 
roughly comparable to that of white students (12.3 percent). 
Slightly more than 6 percent of Asian students and black students 
completed vocational credentials within 4 years of high school 
graduation. 



Socioeconomic Status 

Attendance at postsecondary schools and completion of 
postsecondary education programs seem to be related to various 
measures of socioeconomic status. Whether socioeconomic status 
is measured by parents' education alone or by a composite 
socioeconomic yariable that gives equal weight to mother's and 
father's ediucation, family income, father's occupational status, 
and household possess ions , its relationship , to postsecondary 
attendance and completion is the same. Children from high status 
families were more likely to attend 4-year colleges or 
universities and therefore, less likely to attend public, 2-y6ar 
colleges or private, non-*bachelor's degree-granting schools. 
Attendance at these latter types of postsecondary institutions' 
was more common among students from lower socioeconomic levels. 
For instance, about 80 percent of the students from high SES 
families attended 4-year colleges or universities as compared 
with less than half (49.2 percent) of the students from low 
status families. On the other hand, about 46 percent of the 
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students from the lowest status families attended public, 2-year 
colleges, while nearly 16 percent attended trade or technical 
sqhools. The comparable percentages for students from the 
highest status families were 33 percent and 7 percent, 
respectivefly,. ' 

On the b^eis of the HS6B data, one can expect that children 
trom higher status families are more likely to receive a 
bac:helor's degree and less likely to receive a vocational degree. 
Also, one in four students from families where at least one 

fo^'^J^HonL^^S^i^S^^ ff^^^^®"' compared with less than one in 
in.,!!?? ? ^f°" families where the highest level of parental 
educatio?! is less than a high school diploma, will complete a 

*^«?"«/ithin 4 year^ of hi^h .school graduation The 
completion rates for any vocational credential by these two 
student groups were 8 percent and 13 percent, respectively. 

ILUh gghpol Performanee and Achievement; 

High school performance and achievement, as measured by 
students' course grades and their scores on a test specially 
designed for the HS&B to assess high school achievement, are 
other factors that relate to postsecondary education attendance 
and completion. As the percentages in table 3 indicate, 
students with low high school grade averages (C, C-D, D) attended 
public, 2-year colleges at a higher rate than students who earned 
high grades (A, A-B) while in high school. They also attended 
private, non-rbachelor's degree-granting schools at a rate twice 
that of the students with high grades (15.8 percent versus 6.4 
percent) . Students with high grades also attended 4-year 
institutions at about twice the rate of those with low grades (79 
percent versus 38.5 percent). 

The percentage of students completing vocational A. A. 
degrees and vocational certificates does not vary much by high 
school grades. However, the rates at which students conpleted a 
bachelor's degree varied by their high school grade averages. 
Less than 1 percent of postsecondary students who had a C or D 
average in high school completed a bachelor's degree within 4 
years of graduation, while 30 percent of those with an A or a B+ 
average did so. 

Thus, the data suggest that high achieving students have a 
higher probability of attending 4-year institutions and a lower 
probability of attending public, 2-year colleges or private, non- 
bachelor's degree-granting schools. In addition, high achievers 
are significantly more likely to complete a bachelor's degree. 

Over half —55 percent— of those students in the bottom 
<<3uartile of the high school achievement score distribution who 
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went on to attend a postsecondary school, attended public 2-year 
colleges. For those students in the bottom quartile who earned 
any postsecondary credential (i.e., vocational and academic A. A. 
degree, vocational certificate, or bachelor's degree), 70 percent 
completed a vocational program. 



high gghQPl Prpqraff and Postsecondarv Education Aspirations 

A student's program of study during high school — whether an 
academic, vocational, or general programr-can be associated with 
attendance at different types of postsecondary institutions and 
the student's likelihood of completing different programs. For 
postsecondaxy students who reported having been in a high school 
academic program, 82 percent attended a 4-year college.' Only 32 
percent of students who participated in a vocational program in 
high school attended a 4-year college. Vocational students were 
more likely than academic students to attend public, 2-year 
colleges and private, non-bachelor's degree-granting schools. 
Only 3 percent of high school vocational students completed a 
bachelor's degree within 4 years of high school graduation, 
compared with 27 perqent of academic students. On the other 
hand, 21 percent of vocational students completed a vocational 
credential, compared with only 8 percent of academic students. 
Of those high school vocational students who completed a 
postsecondary vocational credential, vocational A. A. degrees were 
earned at a rate more than 1.5 times as often as certificates. 

Students' educational aspirations can also be related to 
their postsecondary educational attainment. Table 3 suggests 
that high school students who aspire to a bachelor's or advanced 
degree, and go on to attend a postsecondary school, are more 
likely than students With lower educational aspirations to atten/i 
4ryear institutions. On the other hand, students whose 
posftsecondaxy educational plans do not include 4 years of college 
are more likely to attend public 2-year institutions and private, 
nri-bachelor's degree-granting schools. 

The probability that a student receives any vocational 
credential within 4 years of high school graduation varies by 
his or her postsecondary education plans while in high school. 
The data suggest that students who aspire to less than a college 
education are more likely to earn a vocational credential than 
students who aspire to a college degree. Only 2 percent of 
students with no postsecondary education plans completed B.A. or 
B.S. degrees within 4 years of high school gfraduation. About 22 
percent of the students whose postsecondary aspirations while in 
high school were to obtain a B.A. or B.S. degree, and 30 percent 
of those with post-baccalaureate degree aspirations, completed 
bachelor's degrees within 4 years of high school graduation. 
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attalSenl'SSgSlst'^JS?'?^^^^^ aspirations and 

formed while iS SgS schS? Sre reJiS? ^^^^^^ education 
enrollments and coSpletion of er.fSfiJf^f'^ ^" subsequent 
students realized ?heir Sp?«?iorr$i?h?; •U^^'^r^' 
covered by the survey data. FoJ eva»«?S Z''*'^ P^^^od 
school, only 25 percent of th««f !if J^^f ' ^ y®*^^ after high 
attend/complete HScSJioJaJ o? teSnf^J? P^?""}"? to 
rficeived a vocational credentifl^ '^^'^^^ ^''^ fa°t 

jspiring to a bachelor's dSSree aS5 ?n" Percent of those 
to receive an advanced deg?w AaS L^niS^'^S^''^^^ hoping 
is little evidence to suoof«JVh!? °2"?^eted a B.A or B.S. The 
attainmant extends b2ySSd^;Si3*'!Lf*"J?"^«' educational 
students Who atteSdeS^pSst^SSoLaJS^^^^^ those 
students aspiring to voeat?J«^? 3^ education institutions, 

rarely conpfiS3\''SacS2JS?2 nroSfr?/?^^* ^" ^^^^h schoil 
percent of these students en?oifo3''?; i^*^ Percent). About 19 



Academic a.a. Degree Completers 

progrS: 5if iHfil\??2iTye2;S^ ^-^^ ^-^"e 

1) . Of ell 1980 gradSSes who StfniiS''^"^ graduation (see table 

postsecondary school ««TS ? f attended some kind of 

degree Ui^ JSifpiriSd'^o? ?iJe?"'' °°»P^«^«d academic A.A. 

complSjrrSefthSjJ JSSJSSirrn^S??"'^;*^ 
(see table i) . Almost a gS^rte? S ( ^I^**^ Institutions 

academic A.A degrees recSJid thi«^E*''^?"^L°' students with 
B.A. or B.S. degrees? oSlv J o^^^lf''^; institutions that grant 
academic A.A. dgtllk frSi^ iS^Jf Ln^JSS students received 
granting institutions. ' non-bachelor's degree- 

heter^SnlS52/5?aS^°?irf^*2.r^^^^ ^'^^ ^^re 
interests. When th2 5*"^* °' backgrounds and 

earned acadeS?rA?A? digr2JnL??Sf!r,^''^^S%? ^^o 
few differences emerged Tso»«2hJj -!*,? ^""^ examined, 
students (1.8 percent? snaller percentage of black 

White studenSs^oTpirSSJ^IurjSfdff^''- degrees than did 
be Of practical 'or dSJcripJUe iUrtanc"^''^^^^ "^^^ 

neasur^f bf ?heir^{!ioS*'s«ioS?''^°^^^^ achievement, as 

standardized achie5e2Sn?J!«J grades and their scores on a 
completion of t^'li:^Tio't^l: ^Ig^lV^l^l^^^^^^^ ^ 
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SSrm.*^r;"^!?^-°J> vocstional high school 

|.n.m progr«. (3.« prcnt), but th. dffi^rSnlM^SJ'vSJy" 

gr.at.r rat. than itudlnts SJtS lowraSpiJaJilnJ'*! SJ"' " ' 
I«2*So?i«r:.r'S"""?"^ •Ouoation Spg^iSJ; «n52d from 

S.%:t«:ra.%^ssrM^^^ 

PostsiieoiKlary Education Pro9ru Co«pl«Ur.: ifto ▼•rsui if72 

1972 MSiMK?!?'*"*^? completion rat«s of 1980 and 

arlluSifSn'^^^S^i "!"^°''» "^^^^^ * y**" high school 
SS«y?^H?S:, S*^* the 1972 graduates cone from the "National 
Longitudinal survey of the class of 1972" mLS-721 Sanae;?;? 

rfSrMchSsrgrisSa??:; ?ris2,?f - ^ r-s 

cred«Jil^?"?!;j}"J?^ * *P*^' overaU - of 

lhl?l w»« « "80 graduates similar. 

comT«?!S Llftl^ increase in the rate with which 1980 graduates 
SoS?w ?J Postsecondary vocational credentials, attributable 
5oSiU«i *^ ^hich thiy conpiSted 

l^ltTot Jhi'ifSrSforS!?;:?- PTc«ntag.%f the 

ittviwvxrs ot tne 1980 nigh school class completed an academic a a 

aJIduJtfoS^^ir^'^^^" '^"'^ * higS SShSol 

Of S;ad^?LJ^'J completed bachelor's programs within 4 
years of graduation at a lower rate; than 1972 graduates. 

Fields of study for Students completing Vocational a.A. Degrees 

diffe?eh?*JrLr''*i^;««^!?!^' vocational A.A. degrees in markedly 
aiirerenv areas. Among those students completino vocational a a 

B^S^S;? J2 •"flneering, and health (see tabl5 5). Aboit 35 

2' students received degrees in business, with 
o? SSJir'^'^S^ ^•f'^r^"^ degrees in the closelJ"il?tS ar«a 
tl S^rJlni H; ^J**'^!?^^*^ engineering degrees were awarded to 
hLl?S JreaS »<^"d«ts, while 13 percent received degrees in 
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T«bl. 4...p.rc«,t.flt of h{9h school sraduttM «{th .«y po.t,tco«tary «»uc.tJoo who h.d r«.iv«i 
ertdmtial within 4 ytirs of «r«(kMtlon. by typt of crodMtial ond y«ar of graduation 









Typt of crtdtntial rtctived 




Year of 
gradk'ation 


1 Sanplt 
1 sizt* 


j Vocational { 
1 A.A. datrt* | 


i 1 
Vocational |Any vocational | Acadtnic 
ctrtificatt 1 crtdtntial | A.A. dtgrtt 

1 1 


1 
1 

jlachtlor's de«rtt 

1 


1980 1/ 


1 «.380 


1 8.0 1 


1 1 

1 11.6 1 3.2 


1 

1 17.8 


^972 2/ 


1 9,213 


1"- 6.4 1 


1 1 
3.7 1 10.1 1 4.8, 

i ! 

1 1 


1 

1 22.5 

1 
1 



* sample sizt on which tttiMtt is bastd. 



: 1/U;$. OepartMnt of EAication. National Ctnttr for Education Statitti 
'•Mi9h School and ityond Pottstcondary EdiKation Transcript Study." 
2/U.S. OtpartRtnt of Edxation. National Ctnttr for Education ^tatistii 
'•NLS-72 Poststcondary Education Transcript Study," 
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Table 5.--Perctnta9« distribution of aroa of study for 1980 high school graduates completing vocational 
A.A. degrees as of 1964^ fay selected student characteristics 



Student | 
characteristic | 










Area of study 










Sample! | 

slze1/|Agrlculture|Business 


IMarketing 


1 Hdnw (Trade 4 | Technical/ 
Health] economics! iriiiustry|englneering 


jPublic 1 
Educat ion 1 servl ce | 


Des«gn 


Total 1 


1 

428 1 


1 

4.4 1 


34.6 


1 6.3 


1 

12.7 1 


1 

1.8 ; 


1 

4.1 1 


25.7 


1 

6.3 1 


3.2 1 


1.0 


Gender | 
























Male 1 


170 1 


7.9 1 


22.3 


1 3.4 


3.7 1 


1.5 1 


6.3 1 


48.9 


2.2 1 


2.9 1 


0.7 


Female | 


258 1 


2.1 1 


42.8 


8.2 


18.6 1 


V9 1 


2.7 1 


10.3 


9.0 1 


3.3 1 


1.1 


Race/ethnicity2/ 1 


1 
1 


I 
1 






1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 




1 
1 






Hispanic | 


61 1 


0.0 1 


47.4 


4.0 


19.7 1 


3.4 1 


6.6 1 


10.5, 


6.0 1 


2.5 1 


0.0 


Black 1 


61 1 


0.0 1 


44.6 


4.8 


8.2 1 


1.1 I 


7.3 1 


19.4 


3.9 1 


^•3 1 


6.3 


White 1 


coo 1 


s n 1 




1 6.6 


19 ft 1 
ic.o 1 


1 II 1 


^ A 1 
J.O 1 


OA 0 






0.6 


Pfiirents' education | 


1 


1 






i 1 
1 


1 


1 




1 






Less than high school | 


36 1 


0.0 1 


42.5 


0.0 


r.16.9 1 


0.0 1 


6.9 1 


16.9 


1 13.7 1 


0.8 1 


2.4 


HfghHschool only | 


124 1 


2.7 1 


44.5 


1 7.3 


9.3 1 


1.9 1 


4.4 1 


24.9 


1 2.1 1 


3.1 1 


0.0 


Some college 1 


150 1 


6.8 1 


24.9 


5.7 


16.3 1 


0.1 1 


5.3 1 


28.7 


8.5 1 


1.8 1 


1.9 


Bachelor's degree or | 


113 1 


3.7 1 


37.5 


1 7.4 


8.7 1 


4.5 1 


1.7 1 


24.0 


6.6 1 


5.6 1 


0.4 


higher | 
























Family income in 1980 3/ | 
























$7,000-11,999 1 


43 1 


9.0 1 


25.4 


11.5 


14.2 1 


0.0 1 


1.7 1 


20.9 


10.4 1 


5.2 1 


1.9 


$12,000-15,999 1 


60 j 


1.4 1 


40.2 


4.3 


13.1 1 


0.8 1 


6.4 1 


31.8 


1.0 1 


0.3 1 


0.9 


$16,000-19,999 1 


59 1 


7.7 1 


37.0 


1 5.3 


11.5 1 


0.0 1 


1.6 1 


19.6 


17.5 1 


0.0 1 


0.0 


$20,000-24,999 | 


72 1 


8.6 1 


34.9 


1 6.2 


16.7 1 


2.8 1 


3.3 1 


24.6 


0.8 1 


1.1 1 


0.9 


$25,000-37,999 | 


84 1 


0.5 1 


34.8 


5.1 


14.3 1 


1.8 1 


0.4 1 


36.4 


0.5 1 


5.8 1 


0.4 


$38,000 or more | 


58 1 


5.1 1 


39.4 


1 10.9 


1.7 1 


4.8 1 


7.0 1 


16.3 


6.1 1 


5.6 1 


3.1 


Socioeconomic status quart lie | 
























Low 1 


118 1 


4.7 1 


33.8 


2.4 


13.8 1 


0.8 1 


4.4 1 


27.7 


8.4 1 


2.5 1 


1.5 


25 to 49X 1 


97 1 


8.0 1 


38.0 


1 6.4 


12.0 1 


1.4 1 


3.3 1 


20.4 


1 9.0 1 


0.3 1 


1.2 


50 to 75X 1 


118 1 


2.3 1 


32.4 


1 7.2 


14.2 1 


0.3 1 


6.1 1 


27.2 


1 5-2 1 


4.1 1 


1.0 


High 1 


91 1 


3.6 1 


36.1 


1 7.9 


10.8 1 


5.1 1 


2.1 1 


25.7 


1 3.2 1 


5.2 1 


0.5 
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Table 5.-Percentage distribution of area of study for 1980 high school graduates conpleting vocational 
A.A. degrees «s of 1984, by selected student characteristics— Continued 



Student 
characteristic 



Total 

N$ achievement quartile 
low 

25 to 49X 
50 to 75% 
High 

High school grade average^/ 
A, A-B 

B-C 

Hi' school program 

Jieral 
Academic 

Vocational/technical 

Postsecondary education 
Plans5/ 

Attend a voc/trade school 
Complete less than 4 years 
, college 

Complete a bachelor's degree 
Complete an advanced degree 



Area of study 



Isample 










Home 


Trade & 


Technical/ 




Public 




|sizel/ 


Agriculture 


Business 


Harketing 


Health 


economics 


industry 


engineering 


Educat ion 


service 


Desigr 


! ^28 1 


L L 1 


XL A 




12.7 


1.8 I 


4.1 1 


25.7 1 


6.3 1 


' 

3.2 1 


1.0 


! ^ 1 




A1 Jl 1 

HimO j 


11 X f\ 

11. j; 1 


o e 1 

8.5 1 


2.1 1 


8.5 I 


15.2 1 


6.3 1 


3.0 1 


2.1 


1 ^ 1 


6.4 1 


49.5 1 


6.0 1 


9.4 1 


5.0 1 


5.1 1 


13.5 1 


0.2 1 


3.3 1 


1.6 


1 132 1 


H .O 1 




X O 1 


11^ 1 
11.2 1 


0.7 1 


4.7 1 


31.5 1 


6.8.1 


3.9 1 


0.5 


1 1^ 1 


2.9 1 


?S 0 1 




i>: n 1 


14 1 
1.1 1 


2.4 1 


31.3 1 


7.6 1 


0.5 1 


1.1 


1 196 1 


2.5 1 


35.3 1 


4.0 1 


14.9 1 


2.0 1 


2.5 1 


29.1 I 


6.5 1 


2.1 1 


1;1 


1 97 1 


7.8 1 


30.9 1 


10.1 1 


12.1 1 


0.3 1 


5.6 1 


20.7 1 


6.2 1 


5.4 1 


0.8 


1 109 1 


3.1 1 


35.8 1 


8.9 1 


9.4 1 


3.1 1 


2.8 1 


25.0 1 


6.9 1 


3.7 1 


1.2 


1 1^ 1 


^ 0 1 


tn A t 

3U.O 1 




inn 1 
lU.o 1 


2.9 |, 


4.8 1 


24.6 1 


10.3 1 


5.2 1 


1.2 


1 1 


2.0 


32.1 1 


7.2 1 


15.7 1 


1.9 1 


4.6 1 


26.0 1 


5.8 1 


3.8 I 


1.0 


1 110 1 


7.7 1 


42.0 1 


6.9 1 


10.2 1 


0.4 1 


2.3 1 


^7.0 1 


2.9 1 


0.0 1 


0.7 


1 78 1 


3.0 1 


32.4 1 


10.1 1 


10.1 1 


4.0 1 


5.0 1 


29.7 1 


0.9 I 


3.5 I 


1-3 


1 1 


5.4 1 


40.9 1 


3.3 1 


15.6 1 


2.0 1 


3.5 1 


18.2 I 


7.9 1 


2.4 1 


0.8 


1 129 1 


3.0 1 


30.1 1 


9.1 1 


10.3 1 


0.2 1 


3.8 1 


29.5 1 


10.0 1 


3.4 1 


0.8 


! 58 1 


9.1 I 


39.3 I 


4.9 1 


13.9 1 


1.1 1 


1.4 j 


21.2 1 


3.1 1 


4.4 1 


1.6 



■l/Saople size on which estimate is based. 

2/Estimates for Asian and Native American degree recipients are not reported because of small sanple sizes (n < 30). 
3/Estimatcs for degree recipients with less than $7,000 family income are not reported because of small sanple size 
(n < 30). 

4/Estimates for degree recipients who had high school grade averages of C, C-D, or D are 

not reported because of small sample size (n < 30). 
5/Estimates for degree recipients who had no specific postsecondary education plans are not 

reported because of the small sample size (n < 30). 



SOURCE: 



U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
"High School and Beyond Postsecondary Education Transcript Study." 
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The following sections describe the characteristics of 
students who earned degrees in specific vocational areas. The 
descriptions concentrate mostly oh those siibject areas with the 
highest completion rates — business, technical and engineering, 
and health. The findings that are reported pertain only to the 
population of students who completed a vocational A. A. degree 
within 4 years of high school graduation. 



Gender 

The fields of study of men and women who earn vocational 
A. A. degrees differed significantly. Men (49 percent) were more 
likely than women (10 percent) to earn degrees in technical and 
engineering programs and agriculture (8 percent versus 2 percent, 
respectively) . A higher percentage of women than men earned 
degrees in business (43 percent versus 22 percent, respectively) 
and health (19 percent versus 4 percent, respectively). 



Race/Ethnicity 

Students in different racial and ethnic groups concentrated 
their A. A. degrees in different subject areas. Hispanic students 
were more likely than white istudents to receive degrees in 
technical and engineering fields. The percentage of black 
students who earned A. A. degrees in technical and engineering 
fields (19.4 percent) was midway between Hispanic (10.5 percent) 
and white students (26.9 percent) . 



socioeconomic Status 

The rate of completion of vocational A. A. degrees in 
technical and engineering, business, and health fields was about 
the same for students from different socioeconomic levels. 
Parents' education, family income, and family composite SES score 
do not appear to relate to a student's likelihood of receiving a 
degree in any one of these fields of study. 



High School Performance and Achievement 

Students' high school academic achievement seems to relate 
to the fields of study in which their A. A. degrees were earned. 
In particular, a higher percentage of students with lower 
academic achievement (those in the bottom half of the achievement 
score range) earned technical and enoineering vocational degrees 
than did their higher-scoring peers. These lower-scoring 
students earned business degrees at a higher rate than students 
scoring in the upper half of the achievement score distribution. 
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A A d««r^o%rr ^^"^y in ^hich a vocational 

g^ade l?erage? "^"^ unrelated to a student's high schoSi 



High gghggj fgggram and Postsee^nH;,^ Educati-«n Aspirations. 

a«n«r.f?"*^Hl!^^'4.**^^** ^°**°°i Programs—vocational , academic, or 
general— do not appear to be related to completion of vocational 
A.A. degrees in any specific field of study .Neither hq " 

f*^S°;ti°"al aspirations while high school seniors seem 
J?.?H ""f^^J^S ^° completion Of a degree prlgram in any given 
field of study, although such aspirations appear related to 
postsecondary educational attainment in geSe?al! ""^^^^^"^ ^° 

Fields of Study for Students Coapleting Certificates 

H,-**^^^ with vocational A.A. degrees, there were significant 

ci^J????''^ ^" f students coi??etiSg 

certificate programs (see table 6) . However, the f ields L «f«H^, 

fomewSf vocational cerSlicate programs w^^^^ 

cS^^?S?o.^^^f''f"^ vocational A.A. degree 

J ^ ^ percentage of the certificates received 

oiS-^"*^?^ industry, while fewer were earned in technical 
2ertmSt£^?2 h"??; percentage of students eaJSing ^ 

fa^^tii ^f^^^^ percent) exceeded the percentage 

Ji^i ?», ^^e^rees in this field (12.7 percent) 

^«ri?f=?S%''*^^ °f <i^"es, the largest percenta^rol 

inS^sliS ^nnT^^^^^^^ percent) studied business! • Trade and 
eSa?nl2in2 occupations replaced technical and 

engineering as the next most often completed vocational programs. 



Gender 



of «t.«H!I » ?° K «*^"e<^ certificates in quite different fields 
nfto^ fr*. percentage of men than women received certifi- 

tf^lt ^? industry and technical and engineering areas 

aae o? wo^fn^fn ^^^^^^^ dominated by men. VhfgS? perc^At- 

?2\ ilfw"®" earned certificates in business; certificates 

m health occupations were earned almost exclusiJeLy by SSnent 



Race/Ethi^|r!i»Y 



in teras o? ?hf ??«?Hf^-""^-''S''ie^/^^**"i° ^^°"P^ differed little 
iSri???! 2 the fields m which they earned vocational 
stS^S?^!^:,- ^ exffPtion to this pattern was that white 
?a?^^?Sn^SIJIS^^^^^^ ^^^'"^ occupations at a higher 
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Table 6.—Percen;fi9«. distribution of area of study for 1980 high school graduates completing 
certificates as of 1964^ by selected student characteristics 



Student | 
characteristic 1 












Area of study 










Saaplej | 

size1/|Agriculture|Business 


Narkfttinal 


1 Home {Trade I jTechnical/ | {Public | 
Health {economic ;| industry (engineering|Education|service|Oesign 


Total 1 


207 I 


2 ^ t 


^1 n 

J 1 .u 


1 3.3 1 


21 L 1 


1 T 1 


PL A t 

CH.O 1 


11 0 1 

1 1 .T 1 


^* 1 




0.6 


Gender t 
























Male 1 


79 1 


7 L I 


12 L 


1 3.8 


0 S 1 


0 n t 




29 S t 


0 0 t 

U. V 1 


0 0 1 


1.1 


Female | 


ICO 1 






1 3.1 


T2 ^ t 


2 Q t 


11 A t 


2 A 1 


S 1 1 
1 


0.0 1 


0.4 


Race/ethnicity2/ | 
















j 








Hispanic | 


50 1 


0.0 1 


23.2 


1 22.4 


3.6 { 


0.0 1 


36.0 1 


14.8 1 


0.0 1 


o.c 1 


0.0 


Black 1 


27 ! 


0.0 1 


31.5 


1 0.0 


16.9 { 


0.0 1 


40.8 1 


7.6 1 


0.0 1 


0.0 I 


3.3 


Uhite 1 


118 1 


2.8 1 


32.0 


1 1.8 


24.0 ( 


1.6 1 


21.6 ,| 


11.8 1 


4.0 1 


0.0 1 


0.5 


Parents' education | 
























less than high school | 


34 1 


0.0 1 


46.4 


1 17.0 


14.6 { 


0.0 i 


16.0 1 


6.0 1 


0.0 1 


0.0 1 


0.0 


High school only | 


66 1 


0.7 1 


31.4 


1 0.6 


29.9 { 


3.7 1 


23.4 1 


6.1 1 


3.0 1 


0.0 1 


1.2 


Some college | 


66 1 


7.2 1 


22.8 


1 4.4 


15.5 { 


d.o 1 


32.7 1 


13.6 1 


3.3 1 


0.0 1 


0.5 


Bachelor's degree or | 


38 1 


0.0 i 


35.1 


1 0.0 


20.3 { 


0.0 1 


17.8 1 


21.3 1 


5.4 1 


0.0 1 


0.1 


higher | 
























Socioeconomic status quartile | 
























Low 1 


80 1 


5.3 1 


28.4 


1 7.4 


25.9 { 


0.0 1 


26.5 1 


5.0 1 


0.0 1 


0.0 1 


1.6 


25 to 49X 1 


54 1 


3.8 1 


34.6 


1 3.6 


15.9 { 


4.2 1 


27.3 I 


6.7 1 


3.4 1 


0.0 1 


0.4 


50 to 75% 1 


39 1 


0.0 i 


26.6 


1 1-3 


30.7 ( 


0.0 1 


16.5 1 


15.9 1 


9.0 1 


0.0 1 


0.2 


High 1 


30 1 


0.0 1 


35.8 


1 0.0 


13.8 1 


0.0 1 


23.5 1 


25.8 1 


1.0 1 


0.0 1 


0.1 
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Table ^--P-^^^^^^^^ ^^^-^ graduates cc-pletfn, 

certificates f 1984, by selected student characteristics-Continued 



Student 
Characteristic 



Total 

HS achievement quartileS/ 
low 

25 to 49X 
50 tc 75X 

High school grade average 
A, A-B 
B 

B-C 

C, C-0, D 

High school program 
General 
Academic 

Vocational/technical 

Postsecondary education 
plans4/ 

Attend 8 voc/trade school 
Complete less than 4 years 
college 




Sample 

sizel/ (Agriculture 

I 



Business 



207 i 
1 


2.5 1 


31.0 1 


3.3 


1 

64 1 


4.7 1 


23.5 1 


7.1 


55 1 


0.6 1 


37.3 1 


4.9 


44 1 
1 

1 


0.0 1 


32.5 1 


1.0 


1 

53 1 


0.0 1 


39.3 1 


0.0 


43 1 


11.2 1 


15.4 1 


12.4 


74 1 


0.0 1 


33.0 1 


0.9 


34 1 


o.p 1 


32.0 j 


1.7 


1 
1 








76 1 


3.1 1 


25.3 1 


3.7 


52 1 


6.1 1 


24.3 1 


0.0 


75 1 
1 
1 


0.0 1 


40.5 1 


4.9 


1 

91 1 

1 


4.9 1 


26.5 1 


6.4 


41 1 
_l 


^ 0.0 1 


41.4 1 


0.0 1 

1 



I I Hone 
;Harketing|Health|economics 



21.4 



34.7 



32.7 
20.0 
15.8 



1.3 j 


24.6 i 


11.9 


1 
1 


3.3 1 


0.0 1 


0.6 








1 














1 








0.0 1 


41.8 1 


4.8 


1 


4.4 1 


0.0 1 


0;8 


0.0 1 


17.0 1 


6.2 


1 


0.0 1 


0.0 1 


0.0 


0.0 1 


20.3 1 


16.1 


1 


5.2 1 


0.0 1 


1.6 



Technical/ 
engineering|Education 



I 



0.0 1 


11.3 1 


9.0 j 


7.7 1 


0.0 1 


0.0 


0.0 1 


14.0 1 


21.9 1 


4.6 1 


0.0 1 


0.6 


4.1 1 


35.2 1 


10.4 1 


0.0 1 


0.0 1 


0.7 


0.0 1 


42.2 1 


6.2 1 


0.0 1 


0.0 1 


1.9 



3.5 1 


30.1 1 


14.4 1 


0.0 1 


0.0 1 


0.6 


0.0 1 


6.0 1 


7.4 1 


14.7 1 


0.0 1 


0:7 


0.6 1 


30.2 1 


12.0 1 
1 
1 


0.0 1 


0.0 1 


0.5 


0.0 1 


33.8 1 


1 

15.0 1 
1 


2.2 i 


0.0 1 


0.5 


6.0 1 


9.2 1 


2.8 1 


0.0 j 


0.0 1 


0.0 



Design 



J/Safnple size on which estimate is based 

because of the :::u ::::t:x <io; ""^•'^ ^^'^ «po-^ 

*-i^*l^"clL?:" :e~! " PO«-ond.ry «luc.tlon pl.ns or their pl,„s 

included collese conpleUon .re not reported because of the small sanple sizes (n < 30). 

NOTE: estimates based on fewer than 30 responses should be interpreted with caution because they tend to be unstable. 

SOl'RCE: U.S. Oep.rtn.nt of .Education. National Center for Education Statistics. 
Hiflh School «id Beyond Postsecond.ry Eduction Transcript Study." 
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SocioecQnomic Status 



For students who earned certificates, completion of a 
technical and engineering program might be related to family 
socioeconomic status. On the basis of this study, it seems that 
students whose parents have college degrees have a relatively 
high likelihood of receiving* technical and engineering 
certificates. About 21 percent of these students earned 
certificates in a technical or engineering program, while about 6 
percent of those students whose parents had a high school 
education or less did so.-^^ This apparent relationship between 
family socioeconomic status and completion of certificate 
programs in technical and engineering is further reinforced by 
the association between the completion rates in these fields and 
students' position with respect to the SES composite indicator. A 
higher percentage of high socioeconomic status students than 
students in each of the lowest two quartiles of SES completed 
technical and engineering certificate programs. 



High School Performance and Achievement 

Students' high school academic achievement appears related 
to the likelihood of completing a certificate program in certain 
subject areas. Students who scored in the lowest quartile on the 
HS&B test designed to assess high school achievement were more 
likely to complete trad^ and industry certificate proarams than 
students who scored in the second or third quartiles. High 
school achievement does not seem to be related to completion of 
business or technical/engineering certificate programs. 

Students with moderately high grades (B's) earned 
certificates in technical and engineering fields at a higher rate 
than students with mostly C's and D's. Students who earned 
mostly C^s and D's in their high school courses completed 
certificate programs in trades and industry at nearly 4 times the 
rate of students who earn mostly A's and B's. 



High School Program and Postsecondary Education Aspirations 

A higher percentage of students in high school academic 
programs (as compared with students in high school vocational 
programs who complete a certif icatte program within 4 years of 
high school graduation) earned their certificate in health 
occupations. High school vocational students received more 
certificates in trade and industry. A higher percentage of 
students from high school vocational programs completed 
certificate programs than students from high school academic 
programs (see Table 3) . One implication of this finding is that 
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high school vocational programs— which tenrt Ko ^ ^ 

vocatio"f?"o? ?e2"i?irsS?"S,?'*?"=""°""^ aspirations include 
certain oth« sISSSiS to wtouS T't ""^^^ 

programs. One-third (34 DScin^r o^ J? and industry certificate 

aT=oip=2fs?SroT?he^^ ?Ilt'S^"|ro%I!»^^'** ""'^^ '''--^^ 
S;"l.«„r?;?2'" Voc.tion.l Prcr.. eo.pl,t.r., 

certi£iL?r~o?5-*'?^^ vocational A. A. degree and 

who ISrned A A dIorSs ?S I /^k P^^f^^^age of graduates in 1930 
almost 2rr>o;^I«2^ ^" * technical and engineering field was 
SiirgradSa?inf 19?!.°°"^^"^ ^'^^ " the^tudents^' 

certiScJor?n^?2^%°5.**^^** graduates earning 

L%^°&e1.?^^^^^^^ ^^^"^"^ certificate^ MfpSg^am area 

Fields of study for Students Completing Academic A.A. Degrees 

a wid^ranai^? ^^^^s , students received academic A.A. degrees in 
conJentraJfon f"**! * popular areas of 

anS science and the broad area of liberal 

and general studies, with nearly one-half (49.3 percent /of a?i 

hS2^n?t?of^P^r^^^^^"^»^ their degrees in th;se'^areaS!^ tL 

^^h lllLmlt IT""?^ "^'^^ prevalent areas in 

?hi f <^«gj^ees were awarded. About 17 percent of 

the students earned their degrees in the humanities ?SSiSg 
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Table 7; -•Percentage distribution of area of study for high school graduates ccnpleting postsecondary 
credentials within A years of grachiation, by type of credential and by year of graduation 

r'^ 















Area of Study 










Type of credential/ 
year of graduation 


jSample 
1 size* 


lAgriculture 


1 Business 


1 Marketing 


Health 


1 Hofne 
1 economics 


Trade/ 
industry 


Technical/ 
engineering 


Education 


Public 
service 


Design 


Vocational A. A. degree 
























1980 1/ 


1 428 


1 4.4 


1 34.6 


1 6-3 


12.7 




4.1 


25.7 


6.3 


3.2 


1.0 


1972 2/ 


1 569 


1 6.2 


1 27.7 


1 3.9 1 


19.8 


1 2.5 1 


7.5 


14.0 


7.9 


7.1 


1.5 


Certificate 
























1980 1/ 


1 207 


1 2*3 


1 31.0 


1 3.3 1 


21.4 


1 1*3 1 


24.6 


11.9 


3.3 


0.0 


0.6 


1972 2/ 


1 307 


1 2.7 


1 31.4 


1 2.1 1 


22.7 


1 1.5 1 


17.7 


12.6 


5.1 


0.5 


3.7 



♦ Sample size on which estimate is based. 



SOURCE: 1/U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, "High School and Beyond Postsecondary 
Education Transcript Study." 

2/U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, "NLS-72 Postsecondary Education Transcript 
Study." 
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Table 8.-Percenti9e distribution of ai 
academic A. A. degrees as of 



Student 
characteristic 



Total 

Gender 
Hale 
Female 

Race/ethnic ity2/ 
Hispanic 
Black 
White 

Parents' educations/ 
High school only 
Some college 
Bachelor's degree or 
higher 

Family income in 1980 4/ 
S7,000-11,999 
S12, 000-15,999 
S20, 000-24, 999 
^ S25, 000-37, 999 
S38,000 or more 

Socioeconomic status quartile 
Low 

25 to 49X 
50 to 75X 

High 



Sample 
sizel/ 



•ea of study for 1980 high school graduates conpleting 
'984, by selected student characteristics 

Area of Study 



Letters 



Foreign 
language 



246 1 


8.8 j 


4.4 1 


0* 1 

y 1 


4*2 1 


0.0 1 


1 


lie 1 

lu5 1 


7.0 1 


7A 1 

/ O 1 


X 9 1 

0«c 1 


0.0 1 


33 1 


13.3 1 


4.9 1 


117 1 


fl ft 1 

o«o 1 

[ 


4.4 1 


56 1 


7.2 1 


1.8 1 


70 1 


11.2 1 


5.3 1 


94 1 


7.9 1 


5 5 1 
1 


35 1 


3;o 1 


o.b 1 


35 1 


12.2 1 


3.2 1 


38 1 


0.1 1 


0.0 1 


36 1 


15.2 1 


0.0 1 


50 1 


11.7 1 


12.7 1 


56 1 


5.8 1 


0.0 1 


56 1 


11.0 1 


•3.0 1 


59 1 


6.6 1 


5.0 1 


70 1 


10.4 1 


6.8 1 



I 

HumanitiesI Science 



16.5 I 15.2 



16.8 I 

16.3 I 

I 
I 

5.2 I 
18.2 j 
17.0 I 
I 
I 

23.9 I 
17.7 I 

13.4 I 

I 
I 
I 

4.9 I 

37.7 I 

11.8 I 
16.8 I 

9.7 I 
I 
I 

18.1 I 
24.1 I 
11.6 I 
14.3 I 



17.2 
14.0 



6.4 
6.3 
17.1 



14.8 
17.1 
15.7 



23.0 
13.5 
29.2 
2.2 
2.6 



18.9 
20.3 
18.7 
4.9 



Mathematics 



5.9 



5.1 
6.4 



0.9 
0.0 
7.0 



8.3 
5.6 
5.7 



0.0 
0.5 
15.6 
7.4 
6.3 



0.4 
3.6 
10.2 
6.8 



(Liberal/ 
Social I gem;rai 
science | studies 



J- 



24.7 I 24.6 
I 

I 

30.2 I 

21.3 I 

I 
I 

35.0 I 

21.8 I 
24.6 I 



I 
I 

21.0 I 
23.4 I 
26.0 I 



29.5 I 
24.0 I 

11.6 I 
30.0 I 

40.2 I 

I 
I 

27.7 I 
8.8 I 

26.6 I 

33.3 I 
I 



26.5 
23.5 



46.3 
35.5 
21.1 



23.0 
19.7 
25.8 



39.6 
9.0 
31.8 
28.5 
16.8 



29.1 
29.2 
21.3 
23.5 
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Table 8.-l>trctnt*gt distribution of arM of study for 1980 high school graduatts coaplating 
acadentc A.A. degrats as of 1984, by salactad studtnt charactaristics*«Cont{nuad 



Student 
characteristic 


jsample. { 
|sl7.^1/ 1 






Area of Study 








Letters | 


Foreign 
language 


|KuRianit1es| 


1 

Science |Nathe 


mux 1 CS 1 


social 
science 


{Liberal/ 
1 general 
1 studies 


Total 


1 246^1 


8.8 1 


4.4 


1 16*5 1 


1 

15.2 1 


5.9 1 


24.7 


1 24.6 


cKS achfeveinent quart tie 










] 








Low 


1 30 1 


9.9 1 


0.0 


1 37.8 1 


14.1 1 


U.U 1 


3 i 




25 to 49X 


1 52 1 


3.7 1 


1.7 


1 18.5 1 


8.7 1 


0.0 1 


25.9 


1 41.5 


50 to 75X 


1 73 1 


4.9 1 


0.0 


1 22.2 1 


17.9 [ 


11.4 1 


21.6 


1 22.1 


Hl9h 


1 76 1 


15.2 1 


6.3 


1 9.4 1 


13.0 1 


r .4 1 


.1 


1 17.5 


High school grade average5/ 










1 








A, A*B 


1 119 1 


11.4 1 


8.1 


1 13.5 1 


16.1 1 


10.1 1 


21.6 


1 19.4 


8 


1 57 1 


8.3 1 


2.0 


1 16.1 1 


9.2 1 


1.8 1 


25.2 


1 37.6 


B*C 


1 52 1 


6.3 1 


u.u 


1 21.3 1 


22.9 1 


0.0 1 


24.1 


1 25.4 


High school program 










1 








Ceneral 


1 79 1 


11.7 1 


3.8 


1 23*8 1 


12.2 Y 


0.9 1 


24.1 




Academic 


1 1^ 1 


8.2 1 


4.9 


1 9.9 1 


19.7 1 


9.9 1 






Vocational/technical 


1 29 1 


3.1 1 


4.4 


XA 0 1 
^•C \ 


0.0 1 


0.0 1 


19.5 


1 39.0 


Postsecondary education 


















pl8r.j6/ 


















Complete lets than v years 


















college 


1 1 


2.2 1 


6.6 


24.4 1 


13.5 1 


6.9 1 


9.8 i 


36.7 


Complete a bachelor's degree 


1 91 1 


12.7 1 


1.1 


24.4 1 


8.1 1 


7.2 1 


18.7 1 


27.7 


Complete an advanced degree 


1 95 1 


7.1 1 


7.2 


8.4 1 


25.6 1 


4.2 1 


34.9 1 


12.6 



1/Sample size on which estimate Is based. 

2/Estffflate for Asian and Native American degree recipients are not reported because of small sample sizes 
(n < 30), 

3/Estimates for degree recipients whose parents had less than a high school education are not reported 

because of small sample size <n < 30)<. 
4/Est1mates for degree recipients whose family income was less than $7,000 or bes^»jh $16,000 and $19,000 are 

not reported because of small sample sizes <n < 30). 
5/Est1mates for degree recipients whose hiifi school grade average was C, C-0, or 0 are not reported 

because of the small s^te size <n < 30i. 
6/Est$fflates for degree recipients who hari no specific postsecondary education plans or whose 

plans included attenc'VKe at a vocational/trade school are not reported because of small sample sizes (n < 30). 

NOTE: Estimates based on fewer than 30 responses should be Interpreted with caution because they tend to be 
unstable. 

SOURCE: U.S. Oepartment of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
**Kl9h School and Beyond Postsecondary Education Transcript Study.** 
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£riS ^5 percent of the students 

^" science. Small percentages of students 

22!^*"^,*°*^^"^° degrees in mathemStics (5.9 percent) Snd 

foreign languages (4.4 percent). percenx:; ana 

diffe!Sn? °^ students who earn degrees in the 

appfar (see^taWe 1^^%;".^^"^? "'^^^^^'y differencS 
appeax^ (see x:aoie 8) . In part, this is a result of the small 

airricuir to find statistically significant differences. 

Whereof ie?S«''«r«^,*?Hr°*^^°2?i/-^- f^grees and certificates, 
wnere fields of study were differentiated by gender, there w4re 

fcaafiff^rj"^ ^^"^^^^^ the fiSlds'oi s"drSf 

npJofniLf'^; ^^^"^ recipients. About three times the 
percentage of women as men majored in letters, and foreign 
HoS!S!r%2PP^^'' exclusive dimain oTtllln. 

anTllLJtt^^ '5'*^ little difference in the percentages ol men 
a2nera?!v science, which^are 

generally thought to be segregated by gender. 

DiJifl.?',!^!!'*^ student, completing Acadraie A. A. 
Degrees: 1980 versus 1972 

ft^dents who graduated in 1980 earned fewer 
fie?d« ?n than Students who graduated in 1972, the 

fsei >aM/S^ they earned academic A. A. degrees changed little 
both ??72 and'ioJn"^?^^ one-fourth of the high school seniors in 
in 5ni JSf ^^®? f*"'^^ academic A.A. degrees concentrated 
de\?2e%1n'g^nS^i^^^^^^^ --^°-th earned 



credits Received by students Completing Vocational A.A. Degrees 

«»4.4.«?® remainder of this report examines the course-taking 
patterns of students who completed vocational and academic 
Da?ternr«;'^-^r^''r^- I^^ analysis concentrates on the 
comni-Jfr.2 ^-"'^^r?' ^^^^^^onfl A.A. degree and certificate 
completers, as well as academic A.A. degree completers. 

Datterl!r«f'*«^„5''°-'^^f^®""J ''^^^ examine the course-taking 
?o„nJf2« students in postsecondary vocational programs: i) by 
er^fiS^^**^ courses students take; and 2) by examining the 

receive. Counting courses has the great advantage of 

InS^iirat^An "^^^^^^ / ^^^^^ to consider the Varying intenlit? 
and duration of courses. Nevertheless, the results of these two 
similar" "^^^ examining student participation are quite 
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Tablt 9...|^rc,nti«* dUtrlbutlon of .r.. of .tu<*y for high .ehool ,,r«lu.t« ca^letlng .cKl«,ic A.A. 
dtgrM* Mfthfn 4 yMrt of graduation, by ytar of graduation 









*• 




Arta of Stud^ 






Year of graduation 


ISamplt 
1 tfxt* 


Ittttrt 


1 Fortfg?) 
lianguaot 


III 1 

III 

|HuRanitits| Seitnct |K«thtMtic>| 

1 :l L. 1 


Social 
•citnca 


iiDtral/ 
gancral 
ttudfas 


1980 1/ 


1 2^ 1 


8«8 


1 


1 1 1 1 
1 16.5 1 15.2 1 5.9 1 


24.7 1 


24«6 


?/ 


1 ^31 1 


6«6 


1 1-5 
1 

L 


1 1 1 1 
1 15.5 1 16.8 1 4.1 1 

1 1 1 1 
1 1 1. 


28.4 1 


11 A 



* SaMplt tizt on Mhich attiMtt it bated. 

SOO«CE: 1/U.$. oapartiaant of Sdueation. National Canttr for Education Statittict, "High School ^ 
Myond Pottttcendary Education Transcript Study." 
2/U.Si OapartMnt of E<«jcat<on, National Canttr for Education Statittict, "NLS-TZ 
Pottttcondary Education Trantcript Study." 
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This reporf: uses credits received as the basis of its 
anjiy^is of postsecondary vocational course-taking patterns 
SnS;* f^'^M^y distinguish between sho?tl?e^S Snd 

vScItl^n?? Jri^^^^i''^ courses. This is especially important in 
dSSJf^ 5"**' courses often do not follow the sane 

duration and sequence of academic courses, m addition the 

all reported credits are adjusted'^to conform to the 
5JloJi;j«n^i'' ^" * standard college in the semester sys?em. 
iStIS? adjustments is provided in the techJical 

v«^.t.t! ^° students who completed 

vocational A. A. degrees received an average of about 28 credits 

^urSli^SSir.JiS'?? T^^*' *2 vocational " 

study. Approximately 29 
in academiJ subjects, with 
5iJ;? credits earned i.i remedial and avocational courses. 
Srr«„fi^^"^; suggest, that the vocational A.A. degree is not k 

aS «^iLS°7*^'^°S*^.^^^''!?- * number Of credits 

SJ»h!J ^ ^" academic subjects, and students tend to take a fair 
^l^ll vocational courses outside their major area of study 
rather than^ confining themcelves to one area. 

earned'ti^innfi?* °' patterns of the credits 

S^SSms^lt^B; degrees in different . Scational 

^""^ large, course-taking patterns in different 
SifJereSS/fn^?;"* There Sere no substantial 

stulof^S ^" ^^f number o£ total credits received by 

iSidS S° completed vocational A.A. programs in a variety of 

The patterns of academic course-taking for vocational A.A. 

who^Lnffi^i^f ^ generally conform to explctations! sSSdeJis 

9 c?Sdft« l^^Sffn* ^I?.* received an average of 

13.9 credits in mathematics and science, as compared with the 

^^^nf^M*''^?*^^ credits in thes4 subjects! Students 

c?ediS ?2 ^?£2«°;y^"^^2^^'^"^ ^^^"^ programs earned fS!! 
credits in mathematics and science courses. 
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Table 10.--Average nunber of vocational, academic, and remedial credits earned by 1980 high school graduates completing vocational 
A.A. degrees as of 1984, by area of study 





1 
1 




Vocational credits 




Academic credits 








1 

1 




1 iCred'ts in other vocational areas 










Area of study| 


1 




1 1 1 Trade t \ 












1 

Sample | Total 
size* [credits 
1 


1 Total 
1 vocational 
credits 


iCredits | | industry/ | 
1 in major [Business & [technical/ | 

area | marketing [engineering! Other 


1 Total 
1 academic 
(credits 


1 Math 1 

1 ^ 1 1 
1 science] Letters] 


Other 
academic 


'Remedial / 
avocational 


Total 1 


1 

428 1 71.8 

1 


39.7 


28.0 1 6,0 1 5.0 1 3.3 


1 29.3 


1 10*2 1 6.8 1 


12.3 


2.5 


Business | 
Health | 
Technical/ | 
engineering | 


U7 1 70.0 
55 1 73.6 1 
94 1 70.5 1 

1 1 
1 1 


'39.5 
40.2 1 
42.5 1 


30.6 1 2.2 1 4.6 1 2.0 
35.2 1 2.3 1 0.8 1 1.9 

29.7 1 5.0 1 6.0 1 2.2 


1 27.7 
1 31.8 
1 26.0 


1 7.6 1 7.6 
1 13.9 1 6.6 1 
1 13.2 1 5.6 1 


12.5 
12.0 1 
7.2 1 


2.5 
1.6 
1.6 



* Sample size on which estimate is based. 

NOTE: Because of rounding, details may hot add to totals. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. 
"High School and Beyond Postsecondary Education Transcript Study!" 
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CM(1its R«e«ived by Studants completing certificate Programs 

e«T+4J<S,r^^ striking difference between students completing 
«f ^ programs and those completing A.A. degrees is thi 
^Sn?L°J *=02f?eyo^J^ (see tables 10 and 11).!^ Students who 
completed certificates accumulated an average of 39.3 total 

vocfSoA.rAT^^"'^ ^^^^^ ^^-^ Students completing 

7 c?ed??s fe^e; ?n^fr-* ^'^ average, they also accumulated Jbout 
comn?;i<«« rf subject areas than those 

completing A.A. degrees. Certificate completers earnS » hi«hor. 

5?J^ i J ^" academic subjects, as compared 

with about 41 percent of the total credits earned by vocational 

5™?roa^^^^ voStloSarn' 
oS Jocati«S? «K^2?^^^^°*^^P°^™^ narrowly focused 

!r J «2S objectives, with less coursework outside a major 

area and less academic coursework. 

The credit patterns described above differ from the Patterns 

frLr?nd''?nf ^2"*^ ^1 indicate" sSlen?s iS 

trade and industry programs received an average of 28.2 credits 

?2;L*'2^i*^%°^ which were directly in the stSdeSi's major? ' 
t£e «>hoS h"^H certificates in health occupation^, on 

comn?!??n« ^^""T^ overall than students ' 

4r6-desnitr^!/-*^-^"^^ certificate programs~an average of 
2ol7 fn ?ho?/ ^^^''^"^K?"^^^ credits (26.1 versus 

n«;hir. 5 subjects. The real difference lies in the 

S^S^e^f^ "'"'^^^^ 9^°"P of students received? 

f a™^3 ! completing a trade and industry certificate program 
crSfL credits, as compared with the 14.1 aladSmic 

S?tl2i^?« ^^f^f^*"* completers ^n health programs received. 
Students completing technical and engineering certificate 

SrSSf.^^''?^? ^^-5 academic lredi?s?^aSd lite Sealth 

crSits ?nit^™;-^^''"^2 ^ relatively high number of tSese 
mathematics and science. Even though certificate 
are by design shorter and require fewer credits, 

iS «r?afn1ieids ?f 2JSy?' '^"'"^ coursework 



students completing Vocational 
programs: J,980 Versus 1972 

and coSnfl^fH^f' students who graduated from high school in 1980, 
?2rs «^!h„!J°°*^^°"*^.^*^* program of study within 4 

«^«i^,«f ?u earned more vocational credits in their 

programs than did similar students who graduated in 1972 (see 
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.-Avtr«9« m^r of vocational, •cadoiic, and raaedial credits earned by 1980 high.school graduates confsletfng 
certificates as of 1964, bf area of study 



Area of study 



Total 

Busir^ess 
Health 

Trade I industry 
Technical/ 
engineering 



Saiple 

size* 



207 

59 
40 
57 
31 



Total 
credits 



39.3 

35.1 
47.6 
28.2 
41.7 



Vocational credits 



Total 
vocational 

credits 



25.7 

22.0 
32.5 
22.9 
27.3 



Credits 
in najor 
area 



21.1 

17.6 
26.1 
20.9 
19.1 



Credits in other vocational areas 



Business t 
narketing 



3.0 

1.4 
2.9 
0.8 
5.5 



Trade t 

industry/ 
technical/ 
engineering 



1.6 

2.0 
0.2 
0.4 
2.5 



Other 



1.5 

1.0 
3.3 
0.8 
0.2 



Academic credits 



Total 
academic 
credits 



11.9 

11.4 
14.1 
4.2 
11.5 



Math 
t 

science 



2.2 
6.8 
2.0 
6.3 



Letters 



2.5 

3.2 
2.6 
1.1 
2.3 



Other 
academic 



5.1 

6.0 
4.7 
1.1 
2.8 



Remedial/ 
avocational' 



1.5 

1.6 
1.1 
0.7 
2.3 



* Sample size on which estimate is based. 



NOTE: A fair niMber of proprietary and technical schools do not give or report credits or grades. Because a substantial proportion 
of the certificates are awarded by these types of institutionsi credits received by certificate coopleters might be underr 
stated. Thus, caution should be exercised Mhen interpreting data pertaining to the credits received by certificate 
conpleters. Because of rounding, details may not add to totals. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
"High School and Beyond Postsecondary Education Transcript Study. 
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S I graduates earned an averaqe of 

Jr^lI S vocational courses, as compared with tS r 

credits m vocational courses earned bv 1972 h?«h 2>,« ? ^'^ 

academic credits. "owever, they earned significantly fewer 

studeSi l^^l'^i^ «SuicI?e"Soi? ^^rses by 

|rXt1S?;to"ciSp!e=?ri """i«?e1?^?J: Sfd^o°? ^ 
ei S^^^ 

complete S certif icSf S«« ^" ^^^^^ who went on to 

credits f?i 9 program earned the same number of academic 

cridits in sucrSSvidSSl^IcSI^L^H "^""^ "^"^^^ 

science, and letJersT academic sub3ect areas as mathematics. 



credits Received by students Completing Academic A.A. Degrees 

Pol »tf„ , w^^® humanities, sciences, and letters 

«J stlMer°!n''lo?-l^', in"att;Matics, 
stixx tewer m foreign languages (2.7 credits). 

The pattern of academic credits varies bv fie^ici r>f 

perain?; in "•''^ received 26.4 credits (34 

?« ' 1 / science courses. Students who earned decrees 

Shae ^"""^^^^ received their credits f ?oS a wtdf 

range of subject areas. Liberal/general studies stSden?s earned 
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12."Aver8ge nuiter of vocttioMl, academic, and re<nedial credits earned by high school graduates conpleting postsecondary 
credentials Mithin 4 years of graduation, by type of credential and by year of graduation 











Vocational credits 




Academic credits 














1 (Credits in other vocational areas 




1 1 






Type of 








J 1 Trade I \ 




1 1 






credential/ 






1 Total 


Credits] Business | industry/ | 


Total 








year of 


Sample 


Total 


vocational 


in major 1 & [technology l\ 


'"ademic 


|Hath & 1 


Other 


Remedial/ 


graduation 


size* 


credits 


credits 


area jmarketing (engineering | Other 


credits 


|science|Letters 


academic 


avocational 


Vocational A. A. 








\ \ 1 ■ 




1 1 ' 






degree 








i 




1 1 






1980 1/ 


428 1 


71.8 


39.7 


28.0 1 6.0 1 5.0 1 3.3 | 


29.3 


1 ]bi2 1 6.8 I 


12.3 


2.5 


1972 2/ 


569 { 


73.6 


36.5 1 


26.1 1 4.4 1 3.5 1 4.1 


33.9 


1 11.0 1 7.5 1 


15.5 


2.9 


Certificate | 


















1980 1/ I 


207 1 


39.3 >| 


2S.7 1 


21.1 1 3.0 1 1.6 1 1.5 1 


ll.V 


1 ^-2 1 2.5 1 


5.1 1 


1,5 


1972 2/ 1 


307 1 


35.7 1 


22.4 1 


18-8 1 1.2 1 1.6 1 1.4 1 


11.9 


1 3.9 1 2.4 1 


5.6 1 


1.1 



* Sample size on which estimate is based. 

NOTE: Because of rounding, details may not add to totals. 



SOURCE: 1/U.S. Department of Echxratiori, National Center for Education Statistics, "High School and Beyond Postsecondary 
Postsecondary.Education Transcript Study." 

2/U.S. Department of E(fcx:ation, National Center for Education Statistics, "NLS-72 Postsecondary Education 
Transcript Study." 
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I&ble 13.— Average niaber of 
bf area of stud/ 



ic, vocational,, and reiiedial credits earned by 1980 high schooL graduates conpleting acdemic A.A. degrees as of 



1984, 



'Area of study 



4S 



Total 

Huaanities 
SociiBl science 
liberal/general 
studies 













Academic credits 










Vocational 


credits 




























( trade I j 










1 Total 












Liberal/ 


( total 




( industry/ ( 






1 Safi|>le 


(Total 


1 academic 




Foreign 






(Social 


general 


(vocational 


jBusiness 1 


(technical/ ( 




Remedial/ 


1 size* 


(credits 


credits 


Letters 


language 


|Humanities|Science| 


Hath 


(science 


studies 


( credits 


marketing 


(engineer ing( 


Other 


avocational 


t 246 


j 76.0 


57.9 1 


10.5 1 


2.7 


1 12.1 1 11.1 1 


6.7 


( 14.4 j 


0.6 


( 13.6 


4.3 


1 3.4 ( 


5.9 1 




1 37 


1 71-9 1 


53.5 1 


9.2 


1.6 


1 22.8 1 5.6 1 


4.9 


1 9.2 1 


0.4 


( 14.1 


5.6 


1 ( 


6.4 1 


4.2 


1 51 


1 77;1 i 


60.0 1 


8.1 1 


1.9 


1 9.3 1 7.3 1 


6.1 


1 26.4 1 


0.9 


I 13.4 


5.7 


1 2.8 j 


5.0/ 1 


3.6 


1 103 


i 70*2 


^ 49.3 \ 


9.2 1 


1.2 


1 10.7 1 10.7 1 


5.7 


j 10.8 1 


1-1 


I 16.4 


4.0 


1 5.1 j 


7.3 1 


4.3 



* Saiple size on uhich estimate is based. 
^ NOTE: Because of rounding, details may not add to totals. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, "High School and Beyond Postsccondary Education Transcript Study." 
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nearly 11 credits each in the humanities, the sciences, and the 
social sciences, and 9.2 credits in letters. 

Students who earned academic A. A. degrees completed an 
average of 13.6 credits of coursework in vocational subjects. 
The most popular vocational areas were business and market inq 
with an average of 4.3 credits. Another 1.6 credits were 
received in trade and industry courses, 1.8 credits in technical 
and engineering courses, and 1.6 credits in home economics. 



credits Received by Students Completing Academic a.a. 
Degrees: i980 versus 1972 

Table 14 presents the average number of academic, 
vocational, and remedial course credits of 1980 and 1972 high 
school seniors who completed ah, academic A.A. degree within 4 
years of high school graduation. For the most part, the numbers 
of credits these two groups of students received in their A.A. 
degree programs are strikingly similar. Seniors in 1980 earned 
more credits m vocational courses than did seniors in 1972. 



Summary 

The patterns of vocational credential and academic A.A. 
degree completions described in the preceding sections are 
consistent with what is known from annual, national surveys. A 
larger proportion of students at the pre-baccalaureate level of 
postsecondary education received some type of vocational 
credential (vocational A.A. degrees and vocational certificates) 
than received academic A.A. degrees. Amon^ 1980 high school 
seniors who completed a postsecondary program within 4 years of 
high school graduation, vocational credentials were earned at a 
rate four t:inies that of academic A.A. degrees. The completion 
rate for vocational A.A. degrees was two-and-one-half times that 
of academic A.A. degrees. The percentage of high school 
graduates in 1980 who completed vocational A.A. degree programs 
was higher than the percentage of high school graduates in I97i2 
who completed similar programs. Oh the other hand, "fewer 1980 
high school graduates completed academic A.A. degree programs 
than students who graduated from high school 8 years earlier. ^0 

Most vocational A.A. degrees were received from public, 2- 
year colleges, although about 20 percent of the students earned 
A.A. degrees in vocational areas from 4-year colleges, six out 
of every 10 vocational certificate completers earned their 
credentials from private schools that do not grant bachelor's 
degrees . 
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Table U.-Averaje nuiter of vocational acad^.v 

T 



Year of 
graduatfon 



1980 1/ 
1972 2/ 



Sample | Total 
size* (credits 




Letters 



Foreign 

languageslHunenities 




Science | Math 



Social (General 
science (studies 



1^-^ ( 0.6 
I 

U.7 I OA 
I 



I 
I 

{Vocational 
I credits 



Remedial/ 
(Avocational 



13.6 
11.1 



4.3 
4.2 



* Sample size on which estimate is based. 
note: Because of rounding, details may not add to totals. 

T;a;scM;:ri:: ^--•---'•-^ ..^^^.^ ^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 
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^* °f the most consistent patterns in the data is also one 

Of the most familiar. Family socioeconomic factors were related 
to the types of postsecondary institutions students attended and 
CO the kinds of postsecondary credentials students received. 
Whether family socioeconomic status is measured by parents' 
education or an ovierall socioeconomic status index, the data 
suggest^ that students from the highest status families are more 
likely to attend 4-year colleges and to receive B.A. degrees than 
those from lower status families. Students from these families, 
the data suggest, are more likely to attend public 2-year 
colleges and to receive pre-bachelor's vocational credentials, 
including vocational A. A. degrees and certificates. However 
there is no strong relationship between completion of an academic 
A. A. degree and a student's socioeconomic status. 

Students who attended 4-year colleges .ere different in 
several ways from students who attended 2-year institutions or 
private, non-bachelor's degree-granting institutions. They had 
higher grade averages; scored higher on tests designed to measure 
cognitive growth; participated in an academic rather than a 
vocational high school program; and; had higher educational 
aspirations. 

Students who participated in a high school vocational 
program, and those whose educational aspirations while in high 
school did not include 4-year college attendance/completion, were 
more likely to attend public, 2-year colleges and private, non- 
bachelor^ s degree-granting schools than 4-year colleges. These 
students were also much more likely to complete a vocational 
credential within 4 years, of high school graduation than were 
academic students and 4-year college aspirants. 

The most common field of study for vocational A. A. degree 
and certificate completers alike was business. Roughly one-third 
of the members of each of these groups earned their credentials 
m business. Technical and engineering studies and health were 
the second- and third-most common areas in which vocational A. A. 
degrees were awarded, while trade and industry and health 
followed business as the most common areas of stud' fbr 
certificate completers. 

Among those students who received vocational A. A. degrees or 
certificates, there were many differences between the areas of 
study m which men and women concentrated. Men were more likely 
than women to earn A. A. degrees and certificates in technical and 
engineering programs, while women were more likely to complete 
A. A. ciegree and certificate programs in business and health. 
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The credits accumulated by students completing postsecondary 
vocational credentials suggest that, at least for completers, 
certain characteristics of postsecondary programs seem consistent 
witn their purpose. A pattern of plementary course-taking 
emerges where, for example, students completing A. A. degrees in 
technical and engineering and health fields took more math and* 
science courses than did students majoring in other fields. 
Overall, fully two-fifths of all credits were earned in academic 
areas, suggesting that the vocational A. A. degree is not, in 
general, a narrowly defined program with only vocational 
coursework. 



The credits earned by students completing certificate 
programs varied markedly from those earned by students completing 
vocational A. A. degree programs, students with certificates 
received a little more than one-half as many credits as students 
completing vocational A. A. degrees. Consistent with the 
intention of most certificate programs, the difference comes not 
as much in the credits students earned in their major field of 
study, but in less coursework in ancillaiy vocational areas and 
especially in academic subjects. Although students receiving 
certificates still took related academic courses, they earned 
fewer academic credits, as compared with students receiving 
vocational A. A. degrees. Thus, certificate programs seem more 
narrowly focused on vocational objectives and content than 
vocational A. A. programs. 

On average, students who earned academic A. A. degrees 
received about thrse-quarters of their credits in academic 
courses and nearly one-quarter of their credits in vocational 
subjects. Those who majored in a specific subject area seem to 
have earned about one-third of their credits in their majors, in 
contrast, students earning a degree in liberal/general studies 
earned credits in. a broad range of subjects with ho apparent 
tendency to specialize in one area or another. 

Although 1980 high school graduates who completed 
vocational A. A. degree programs earned more vocational credits 
than diu 1972 high school graduates, they did not earn more 
credits in their major areas. The postsecondary credit patterns 
for completers of vocational certificate programs and academic 
A. A. degree programs have not changed much from the early to 
middle 1970s to the early to middle 1980s. 
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Technical Votms: 



Data S ources 

All estimates in this report are based on data from two 
longitudinal surveys conducted by tha National Center for 
Education statistics. Estimates pertaining to 1980 high school 
seniors are derived from data collected from the senior cohort of 
the High School and Beyond study (HS&B) . Estimates pertaining to 
1972 high school seniors are based on data from the National 
Longitudinal Surf/ey of the Class of 1972 (NLS-72) . 

Estimates of the postsecondary education experiences (e;g., 
credentials received, fields of study, credits earned^ etc.) of 
1980 and 1972 high school graduates^ are based on transcript data 
from the "HS&B Postsecondary Education Transcript study" and the 
"NLS-72 Postsecondary Education Transcript Study," respectively. 
Data on selected student characteristics of 1980 high school 
graduates come from the HS&B base year (1980), first (1982), and 
second (1984) follovup surveys. 



Definition Vocatio nal Academic Courses sod Credits 

Postsecondary cl>ursv^s and credits are classified into 10 
vocational areas and 7 academic areas, with the remaining courses 
classified as remedial/ivocational. Appendix A outlines the 
courses that are included in each area according to the standard 
CIP (Classification of Instructional Programs) codes used to 
classify courses and^ progr?»T?s for the HS&B and NLS-72 
postsecondary transcript studies. 

In counting the number of credits a student earns in 
vocational and academic courses or programs, only credit courses 
and courses with passing grades were includecl. Because the 
number of credits reported in student trisinscripts was sometimes 
unbelievably high, certain adjustments were made to the data 
prior to including them in the analysis. A visual inspection of 
all courses for which six or more credits were reported (together 
with information on the type and length of term, the type of 
institution, and other courses reported at the same time) 
suggests that in most cases, transcripts with large numbers of 
ci^edits for individual courses reported hours rather than 
credits. Consequently, where necessary, the credits reported in 
the tables have been adjusted to convert hours to the appropriate 
number of credits a student is expected to have earned during the 
time reported. A small percentage of courses (less than 1 
percent) reported on student transcripts was adjusted in this 
mannei'. 
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n*.,. ♦.tii**°K^****'?f average number of credits earned per course, or 
per term, by full-time students under semester, trimester, and 
quarter systems were about the same, students in quarter ind 
trimester systems earned about 50 percent more credits over the 

y««f^5h|n students on a semester system. ?o compensate 
SLoSi;>.*^^^'S""°*' credits received in quarter and 

systems were multiplied by two-thirds in order to make 
lenStS -^i* semester credits. However, for variable 

scSI«?« J?r7''**^°** ^f""* ^" trade and technical 

schools, and in vocational rather than academic programs— there 
IS not enough information on the intensity of coSrH-Jaking to 
make an equivalent transformation. Therefore, data on credits 
^d&?«ri^^e?' institutions were ised withoSr^i^ 



Agg^ragy Q£. Estimates 

^r-^ J^'^ ^5^^ "P®""^ derived from a sample and 

to two broad types of error---sampling and noSsampling 
S*?P^i!}g errors occur because the dSta are collected 
V population rather than from a census of the 
Nonsampling errors, on the other hand, are not 
X Ami tea to sample surveys but are also found in census surveys. 

to «h?^?n*JSii?^-®TJ* ""^l?? * variety of sources: inability 

« ? ^°°?P^®^® information from all students selected to 
S^J^i?:^* S ^" example, some studen-s or their 

an?2!i J? participate or students participate but do not 

fi;;^LSi\,^S^}°!!^^ ' ambiguous definitions; differences in the 
o?^r.f!S 2^2 questions; inability or unwillingness 

tl nod?n2 hJ^! ^° give correct information; mistakes in recording. 

2^**®^ w*»i°*» a"se when collecting and 

processing survey data. ^ 

*»r.r.«r.f*S''^r the HS&B and NLS-72 samples were large, sampling 
hS!^!,.^ ! generally small and were not the primary concem: 
However, when estimates were made for relatively small 
subpopulations, sampling errors can be more .substantial . 

In general, it is very difficult to identify and estimate 
the amount of nonsampling error associated with survey data. 
However, efforts were made to reduce and compensate for 
nonresponse bias. The weights used to calculate the estimates 
reported in the tables were adjusted to compensate for instrument 
(unit) nonresponse. Investigations of the magnitude of school- 
and student-level nonresponse bias, in both the HS&B and NLS-72 
snow the effects of nonresponse to be small (see "Bias Resulting 
from School Nonresponse: Methodology and Findings," by S.R. 

i i«?*w*"*^w^*F* Poison / Jr. , Research Triangle Institute, 1977; 
and "High School and Beyond First Follow-Up Sample Design 
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Report," by R. Tourangeau, H. McWilliams, C; Jones, M. PL-ankel, 
and F. p'Brien, National Opinion Research Center, 1983). 



Wethg^glggy and statistical Procedures 

The findings in this report were descriptive or comparative. 
The descriptive statistics in the tables of the report are 
expressed as point estimates of means or percentages, weighted to 
compensate for the sampling design. 

The descriptive comparisons in the text of the report are 
included because they are of substantive interest and because the 
differences in means or percentages seem to be of practical 
importance. A test of significance is performed to avoid 
reporting differences that might be due to sampling variation 
rather than to differences in the population of students. 

Differences in two estimated percentages (means) are tested 
using "Jtudent's t statistic. student's t values were computed 
using. 4ie following formula: 



t » 

(SEp 2 + sEp 2)1/2 



where ^2 estimates being compared and SEp and 

SEp were the corresponding standard errors of the estimates. 



Both the HS&B and NLS-72 samples, while representative and 
statistically accurate, are not simple random samples. Students 
in both surveys were selected within schools grouped by strata, 
sampling rates for schools within different strata differ, 
resulting in better data for policy purposes, but at a cost of 
statistical efficiency. As a result, simple random sample 
techniques for estimating standard errors frequently 
underestimate the true standard errors .To overcome this 
problem, the standard errors for all estimates used to compute 
Student's t values were calculated using Taylor residual 
techniques. 

Unless otherwise stat'^d, all differences highlighted in the 
text of the report have a t value above 1.95, indicating/ that it 
is unlikely that the population group comparison would show no 
difference. The report contains the t value for each significant 
comparison, along with its associated probability. All student's 
t tests were performed with + nj -2 degr'^c^ of freedom. 
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for other p^rce„?:^er"|if?LJlfoJ'^r 
approximately estinated by the folLSinrforaSfa: ^ 

SEp - DEFT » ( ( p » (loo-P) )/n ] V2 

i!l'*e^awl'^Sd n°if Ihr^Sh^*" Percentage reported 

percentage Is'^^sSd" S^lr^r^eloSriSfSi'SlflSt'^'lSr^^e 

es'?Str?SSt!J2j'tSe^;I^I22 ol^JgS S^? ™i.hH45%o 

Simple random le sLn'Slrl^l^o'rs!' f ^olHili^nlJeSt" of 
irans«U Sud** '""^ HSW postsloondaiy 

h W23^ 2f fiaatian About Multlnle Tests 
»a/or^?Sp?t%^^lt1^?ieS?^?e^?s^S^ 

rffi??I- a^i^^t?L^?r »*^ "^^'=-P«^^=-^^^^^ »" urge 

^° merit special attention. This can be 

iotS'S; SfllelenS^ °' statisU^ifJeJatec. 

Of stSeSi o"SnS Ihe'SpSI^Si/coSSIfS™^^^ SaLd" T 

P^dice'\"S^e^%°r??^%^'"^ ^ "^^^^ ofSideSS-'liufd 
adroM ,%»?f?? t_ statistic, while a large difference compared 

ISanir't'siSiS^/""" ""^"^ °' students could produd a 
^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ I'^lrllt^^^'^ 

sfeii^c'I^LSri^M^^^ 
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. EttfMttd ptretntagtt, ttmdird trrors, and unweighted n'« for the diitpibutioh of 
•ret of ttudjf for 1960 high school greduetes completing vocational a.A. 
dtgrt<st,^ by selected student characteristics 















Area of Stud/ 










Student 1 
characteristic | 


Agric 


Bus 


Nktg 


Health 


'» — 
noRie 

Ec 


— *- 
Traae 

Industr 


Tech 
Er^ 


Educ 


Public 
Service 


Design 


Total 


s.e. 

unut n 


4.43 
428 


34.62 
2.968 
428 


6.30 
1.630 
428 


12.67 
2.205 
428 


1.77 
0.798 
428 


4.12 
1.046 
428 


25.66 
3.067 
428 


6.31 
1.404 
428 


3.16 
1.078 
428 


0.97 
'•337 
428 


Gender 
























Male 


' s.e. 
unut n 


7.90 
2.516 
17D 


22.32 
4.566 
170 


3.44 
1.959 
17D 


3.70 
1.898 
170 


1.51 
1.366 
17D 


6.31 
2.126 
170 


48.90 
5.441 
170 


2.24 
1.444 
170 


2^94 
1.467 
170 


0.72 
0.430 
170 


Female 


s.e. 
unut n 


2.13 
1.224 
258 


42.76 
3.962 
258 


8.20 
2.325 
258 


18.60 
3.402 
258 


1.94 
0.962 
258 


2.6> 
0.990 
258 


10.28 
2.496 
258 


9.00 
2.117 
258 


3.30 
1.501 
258 


1.13 
0.484 
258 


Race/ethnicity 






















Hispanic 


s.e. 
unut n 


o.po 

0.000 
61 


47.37 
•10.769 
61 


3.96 
1.872 
61 


19.70 
10.787 
61 


3.40 
1.898 
61 


6.60 
3.308 
61 


10.49 
4.438 
61 


5.99 
4.277 
61 


2.48 
1.258 
61 


0.00 
0.000 
61 


;*iacic 


s.e. 
unut n 


0.00 
0.000 
61 


44.64 
6.475 
61 


4.84 
2.495 
61 


8:23 
6.233 
61 


1.06 
1.056 
61 


7.33 
3.279 
61 


19.44 

5.16; 

61 


3.86 
2.778 
61 


4.32 
2.547 
61 


6.27 
3.124 
61 


White 


s.e. 
unut n 


5.00 
1.407 
286 


33.25 
3.336 
286 


6.62 
1.831 
286 


12.75 
2.349 
286 


1.77 
0.894 
286 


3.58 
1.142 
^6 


26.89 
3.410 
286 


6.50 
1.625 
286 


3.07 
1.199 
286 


0.56 
0.288 

.286 



Parents' education 



2.38 



Less than h.s. 0.00 42.45 0.00 16.85 0.00 6.94 16.93 13.69 0.75 

s.e. 0;:00 13.142. 0.000 10.730 0.000 3.245 10.801 10.281 0.197 2.410 
"~tn 36 36 36 36 36 36 36 36 36 36 



"•5 only 2.71 44.48 7.29 9.31 1.87 4.35 24.87 2.05 3.06 0.00 

s.e. 0.724 5.645 3.280 3.529 0.823 2.161 5.605 1.775 1.955 0.000 

n 124 124 124 124 124 124 124 124 124 124 

Some college 6.83 24.85 S.T* 16.31 0.11 5.30 28,66 8.48 1.82 1.93 

s.e. 2.788 4.538 2.620 4.073 0.112 21053 4.821 2.885 1.331 0.786 

n 150 150 150 150 150 150 150 150 150 150 

BA/»S/ degree 3.69 37.46 7.37 8.68 4.45 1.74 23i/i 6.63 5.60 0.39 

S.e. 1.999 6.048 3.343 3.523 2.794 0.808 5.724 3.280 2.864 0.398 

unutn 113 113 113 113 113 113 113 113 113 113 
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""^^"^^ of 1.96 in a series of t tests goes up rather 
dramatically For example, the risk of getting oSe misleading t 
score grows to 23 percent with five t teits; for 10 t tests it 

t ?alue°nf i^rr^^' f?^ '° ^ risk of geSing Ine 

^ X> i* from sampling error increases to 64 percent! The 
fJi^r. * significant t score as a result of sampliAg 

error alone decreases for t scores greater than 1.96 
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End Notes 



^ National Center for Education statistics, Blfi Condition of 
Education. 1987 Edition ! 120-121. 

2 National Center for Education statistics, Ihe Condition of 
Education. 1987 Edition: 102-i03 . 

w. Norton Grxjbb, "The Bandwagon Once More: vocational 
Preparation for High-Tech occupations," Harvard Educational 
Rev 'ew 54 (Noveinber 1984) : 429-451. 

* The fact that students are completing vocational A. A. degrees 
in greater numbers than in the past nay be a result of a. greater 
acceptance of the vocational A. A. .agree as a transfer credential. 

^ National Center for Education statistics. Digest of Education 
statistics 1987 :215. 

^ For the high school class of 1972, only 57 percent of those 
completing B.A. degrees within 12 years of graduating from high 
school did so within 4 years. See "Completion Time for Bachelor's 
Degriees," U.S. Department of Education, office of Educational 
Research and Improvement Bulletin, November 1986. 

^ It is important to note that the denominators of all 
percentages in table 1 through 4 are the numbers of high school 
graduates who have any postsecondary education, rather than the 
numbers of total high school graduates, in addition, the total 
percentage -of students earning any vocational credential (11.6 
percent) and the percentage earning a vocational A. A. degree (8 
percent), reported in tables 2 and 3 is larger than the percentage 
of the students earning any vocational credential (11.1 percent) 
or vocatiphai A. A. degree (7.5 percent) across all types of 
schools reported in table 1. The percentages reported in tables 
2 and 3 include a small number of students who had earned 
vocational credentials for whom no information was available on 
the type of school that awarded the credentials. These students 
are not included in the table 1 statistics. , 

A very small number of academic certificates was reported in 
the transcripts, usually for foreign languages; these academic 
certificates have been eliminated in analyses because the small 
numbers make any analysis, of academic certificates uncertain. 

^ The institutions included in tables 1 through 3 as private, 
non-bachelor's degree-granting schools include private trade and 
technical schools (including proprietary schools) which typically 
grant cortificates but which sometimes give A.A. degrees, and 
private' 2-year colleges which may grant AiA. degrees (usually 
academic) but not bachelor's degrees • 
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«oWl^f ^ <^iscussion of the use of student, self -reported high 

^* 5^'^^^ Hoachlander and SusaS choy/ ^ 
siggon^r^'vlS^ x^ ggcsndapr VQcatjQnal £dlJca£ion Courses and 
Students , MPR Associates for the Center for Education Statistics 
November 14, 1986, LSB-87-11.14 ; Robert Meyer, "An iconoSiJ ' 
Analysis of High School Education," Table 5; in NatioSSl 

SSSa^iiS" lnonS?iS^f2^ ^ IS^sr^ Esie in vocational 

1981? S ponsored Researgh. Special Repcrt No. 39, Noveinber 

x2 = 7.86, p < .10. 
^2 x2 = 7.53, p < .10. 
^"^ x2 = 7.55, p < .10. 

t = 1.85, p < .10. 

15 

t = 1,80, p < .10 and t = 1.78, p < .10, respectively. 

The t-value for students who scored lowest versus those who 
f^^vflevel quartile is significant at the ,p < It = 



^"^ t = 1.76, p < .10. 



;,n^ ^fh!r ^^^"'^f" °^ vocational credits in students' majors 
12 do no? f""!*? ^" ^^"^ of tables 10 through 

in ^?h2? J? vocational credits because the credits 

For S^LT2^^i°"^^ jreas are= calculated for different samples. 
^»f^ ? f^i®; the number of other credits in business are 
So5?i« ? J^'^if^"*^®"^^ not majoring in business, and the other 
health etc ^""^ calculatisd for students not majoring in 

19 



^« L5*^^ number of proprietary schools or technical institutes 
fnH ^^""^^f ^^P®"^ credits or grades. Consequently, credit 
c2n S"f^^2?^'',f°'',^^"*^^"^^ who attended these types of schools 
SLn ^iSS^i^X compared to the number of courses actually 
«S« ^^f*?;. ^f°^"se a large proportion of the students 

who complete certificate programs do so in these types of 
institutions, caution should be used when interpreting the 
credits earned by certificate completers. No similar problem 
exists for A. A. degree completers because most 2-y©ar colleges 
award credits and grades. voxxeges 

20 

. , possible that the differences cited here have been 

^ number of years and may have peaked at an earlier 
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mnr-^ ,^^^5®^"^ explain the implication that females ar 

more likely than males to receive vocational credentials Poijfo 
students earned their credentials in the f ields tSt acc;un^ 
about one-half of all vocational credentials. ^""^ 

HslB^anrN?r75^«n^^^'^ """^^ tabulations of the 

?n^?4t.\^^«^'ZJ ^"'^^y ^^^^ prepared by MPR Associates for the 
N^J?i^»?^5^^^^"^^^^ Branch, Education Outcomes Division?' 

^^"Se^ Education Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Education. The full set of tables is available from^the National 
center for Education statistics as "High School and Beyond 
Tabulation LSB-87-4-7, Postsecondary Credits of 1980 leSiors 
completing Vocational Education Associate Degrees or ^^"^^""^ 

S^fJ^--^^^^®^"' "l"^^^ ^^yond Tabulation LSB-87-5-7 The 

Postsecondary Education of 1980 High School Seniors Comnletinq 
Academic A.A. Degrees"; "NLS-72 Tabulation LSB-87-0S-23 
Postsecondary Education of 1972 Seniors Completing Postsecondarv 
vocational Programs"; and "NLS-72 Tabulation LSB-87-SSfr°;he^ 
D^grlST"^ Education of 1972 Seniors Completing Academic a a. 

r^S? I!!?! °°2P^f subpopulation percentages (proportions) 

Aif ih?^ f ^ homogeneity is used instead of Student^s S 

All chi-square tests are calculated oh weighted data adjusted by 
s?LT M^^if" (weighted data sum to the unweighted sample ^ 
size) . Moreover, chi-square values are. adjusted by tf » averaae 
design effect for the particular compai^isons being made. ^ 

^ff^JIf f"^* 'P?" '""^ report estimates calculated using Taylor 
Ei:i^«i„'l?^SilS!L!" "'"""^^ cntet'for' 
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Classifidmtioa of fotts^condary Covrs^s 



The following classification groups courses^ described in the 
HS&B transcripts by a six-digit CIP code, into ten vocational 
areas, seven academic areas, and remedial/avocatipnal. 

I. Vocational Courses 

1. Agriculture 

Agribusiness and agricultural production o 10 101 - 019999 
Agricultural sciences 020101 - 029999 
Renewable natural resources 030101 - 039999 

2. Business and management 

Business and management 060101 - 069999 

except insurance ariii risk management, (060801), marketing 

management and research (061401-061499) , real estate 

(061701-061799), small business management (061801-061899) 

Business and office 070101 - 079999 

Law 220101 - 220199 

3* Marketing and distribution 

Marketing and distribution 080101 - 089999 

Insurance and risk management 060801 

Marketing management and research 061401 - 061499 

Real estate 061701 - 061799 

Small business management 061801 - 061899 

Advertising 090201 

Communications research 090301 

Public relations 090501 

4 . Health 

Allied health 170101 - 179999 
Health sciences I8OI01 - 189999 

5. Occupational home econcMiics 

Home economics 190101 - 199999 
Vocational home economics 200101 t 2099'>9 

6. Trades and industry 

Industrial arts 210101 « 210199 
Construction trades 460101 - 469999 
Mechanics and repairers 470101 - 479999 
Precision production 480101 - 489999 
Personal services 120101 - 129999 
Transportation and material moving 490101 - 499999 
Communications, general and other 090101, 099999 
Journalism 090401 

Radio/television news broadcast and general 
090601 • 090701 
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7 4 Technical and engineering 

Computer and information sciences lioiOl - 119999 
Engineering 140101 - 149999 

Engineering and engineering-related technologies 
150101 - 15999.9 xwyxes 

Engineering and other studies 300301 
Systems science 300601 
Scienpe technologies 410101 - 419999 
Communication technology looioi - 100199 

8. Education and library science 

Education 130101 - 139999 
Library science 250101 - 259999 

9. Public service 

Protective services 430101 - 439999 

Public affairs 440101 - 440301, -440601 - 449999 

Military science 280101 - 289999 

Military technologies 290101 - 290199 

Parks and recreation 310101 - 319999 

Public administration 440401 

16. Design and applied arts 

Architecture and environmental design 040101 - 049999 
Visual and performing arts 500101-500699, 500801 
Arts management 500704 

11 • Academic 

f 1. Letters 230101 - 239999 

2. Foreign languages and area studies 
Foreign languages 160101 - 169999 
Area studies 050101 - 050199 

3 • Humanities 

Philosophy 380101 - 389999 
Theology 390101 - 399999 
History 450801 

Humanities and social sciences 300401 
Peace studies 300501 

Art and art history 500701-500703, 500705 - 500799 
Music 500901 - 500999, 509999 

4. Sciences 

Life sciences 260101 - 269999 
Biological and physical sciences 300101 
Physical sciences 40010i - 409999 

5. Mathematics 270101 - 2J9999 



6. Social sciences 

Psychology 420101 • 429999 
Clinical pastoral care 300201 
Social sciences (except history) 

450101 • 450701^ 450901 - 459999 
Public affairs 440501 
Ethnic studies 050201 - 059999 
Women's studies 300701 

7. Liberal studies/general studies 240101, 2401S9, 309999 
III . Remediai/Avocational 



Basic skills 320101 - 320199 

Citizenship 330101 -r 330199 

Health-related 340101 • 340199 

Interpersonal skills 350101 • 350199 

Leisure and recreational activities 360101 • 360199 

Personal awareness 370101 - 370199 
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